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HOW YOU CAN HELP A PERSON GROW 
Is there a “right” way to foster 
individual development? 
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You can tell a man what the rules are— 
IN but safety goes deeper than that. 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL ISN’T LIMITED 
TO PRODUCTION 


In service, supply, or office operations too, 








production control helps you deliver the goods. 


HOW MUCH WORK CAN YOU ELIMINATE? 
Ask one question—and ask it right—to 
get rid of the work you shouldn’t do. 
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The Best Within Us 


By James C. Penney 


Founder and Director 
J. C. Penney Company 


N TEAMWORK can ever be worth more 
4 % than its individual contributions. It is a 
value to be guarded and conserved, both for 
the sake of the common aim and for the spir- 
itual enthusiasm of the individual 

There is a thirst in a man that drives him 
to discover how to become the best that lies 
within him. In pursuit of this goal, we are all 
equals—all in a position to help each other in 
one way or the other. We should try, each 
day, to recognize the individual potentials 
everywhere around us, to do what we can 
as we would like others to do unto us—to 
draw people out and make a little more room 
in which they can grow. 


(From an address before the Society for the Ad 
ancement of Management, Fa 1960) 
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You 
can 


HELP A-PERSON 
—“"GROW 


By Moorhead Wright 


Manager, Crotonville Facility Operation 
General Electric Company 


You can’t “develop” a man — but you 
can find ways to help him develop. 


AN,” said naturalist Loren 
Eiseley, “is a solitary and 
peculiar development.” Though Dr. 
Eiseley was referring to the evolu- 
tion of man in general, his words 
pertain equally to individual growth. 
Each of us is a solitary and peculiar 
being, the product (says Dr. Eise- 
ley) of “a unique history.” We 
grow as our individual natures de- 
mand, or not at all. 
Managers—part of whose job is 
“developing” people—often over- 
look this fundamental law of life. 
Even those who are fully aware of 
the differences that exist among 
men still try to find some common 
denominator for growth. 
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Actually, Ido not know of any 
company, including my own, that 
feels it has found the “right” way to 
foster individual growth. And Gen- 
eral Electric has been doing some 
hard thinking about this problem 
for almost ten years. Back in 1951, 
GE instituted a research project to 
“study the basic factors involved in 
the development of people and rec- 
ommend a course of action for the 
company.” 

The study was completed in 
1953, and—although it gave no 
definitive answers—it did provide 
us with certain findings that have 
since guided GE managers in their 
job of helping people develop. 





An individual matter 

1. Development is an individual 
matter. Albert Einstein said, just 
before he died, that the uniqueness 
of the individual was one of the 
few things he felt sure of. Not only 
is every man unlike every other, 
but he changes with time; he is not 
really the same man today that he 
was last year. For this reason, a 
supervisor cannot develop subor- 
dinates—nor himself—by means of 
canned, assembly-line methods. 
What is good for one man may not 
be good for another; therefore, de- 
velopment must be tailored to the 
strengths and needs of a particular 
man and aimed at helping him 
grow in the direction that is best for 
him. 

2. All development is self-devel- 
opment. Development is not some- 
thing you do “to” a man. In fact, 
manipulation is seldom successful. 
The motivation, the effort, the ob- 
ligation, and the responsibility for 
development lie within the man 
himself. 


No ideal 


3. Development cannot be based 


upon any set of ideal personality 
traits. Is there an “ideal employee’’? 
Or even an employee ideally fitted 
for promotion? Assuming, for the 
moment, that there were, and that 
we could pinpoint his personality 


characteristics, should he _ have 
only these traits and no others? 
Would we want only people with 
these ideal characteristics? Before 


we got half started, of course, we 
would be heading toward forced 
conformity. And would that con- 
tribute to our company’s strength? 
Or doesn’t that strength lie—as it al- 
ways has—in the individuality of 
the employees? 

We are often forced to recognize 
the fact that good and promotable 
employees can be found in all 
shapes and sizes—and with every 
conceivable variation in tempera- 
ment. Some good workers are tough 
and rugged; others are exuberant; 
still others are quiet and thought- 
ful. Thus it becomes clear that there 
just isn’t any standard pattern of 
“ideal” personality traits. People 
must be taken as they are, with the 
traits they have. Only on this basis 
can they grow. 

This approach puts the supervisor 

and the company—in the clear 
with the man in a very important 
way. The company really does not 
have any right to get personal 
with an employee or to invade his 
privacy. But it does have the right 
to talk to him about his work; it is 
paying for that. This does not mean 
that personality can be ignored, for 
it may turn out in some cases that 
the basic problem lies in the realm 
of personality; but that is some- 
thing the man has to work on him- 
self. 

Thus, the focus of development 
and educational activities must be 
upon the work rather than the in- 
dividual personality. Work can be 
seen—identified, analyzed, meas- 
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ured. And work is basic; a company 
is a group of people who have band- 
ed together for one purpose—to do 
work in return for money and per- 
sonal fulfillment. 


On the job 

4. Day-to-day work is the chief 
source of development. In our re- 
search project, interviewers asked 
300 GE managers, “What do you 
consider the most important facior 
in your development?” Nine tenths 
of the managers answered, “I devel- 
oped most when I was working for 
so-and-so in such-and-such a place.” 
Only one tenth attributed major im- 
portance to factors like educational 
background, special courses, and 
job rotation. By far the outstanding 
factors in the development of the 
300 men had been the climate in 
which they worked, the way they 
were supervised from day to day, 
and their work relationships—par- 
ticularly with their immediate supe- 
riors. 


No sure winners 


must be universal. Many supervi- 
sors select just a few subordinates— 
their “high-potential men”—and 
say, “These are the boys we will 
develop.” So these few are groomed 
for promotion, while the others are 


5. Opportunity for development 


ignored. 

Studying this practice, GE re- 
searchers dug out a list of 143 
“promising young men” of ten years 
ago—and followed up on the men’s 
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careers. They found that only 37 
per cent had achieved the success 
predicted for them at the time. 
There are historic warnings against 
the practice, too. Abraham Lin- 
coln, for example, failed over and 
over in his early life: He failed in 
the legislature, failed in the Senate, 
and went through bankruptcy. He 
wouldn't have made anybody's 
“promising” list. 

Everyone, then, should be given 
some opportunity for development. 


Che bright man, of course, will earn 


opportunities faster and will earn 


bigger ones than the less-bright 
man. But this is a matter of degree. 
Nobody should be left out. And 
room should be provided for sur- 
prises—for the dark horses and the 
poor starters. 

6. The present job, rather than 
the promotional ladder, must be 
emphasized. When the promotional 
ladder is given too much impor- 
tance, people begin to devote most 
of their attention to the next rung, 
instead of to the job at hand. This 
means that the company’s work 
doesn’t get done—the worst possi- 
ble result of a development pro- 
Furthermore, overemphasis 
inevitably produces 


gram. 
on promotion 
many expectations that cannot be 
fulfilled and many promises that 
cannot be kept. The result: unnec- 
essary disappointment and turn- 
over. 

It is wise to keep to a minimum 
any developmental activity that cuts 
into the day’s work without con- 





THE PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENT 


al te 


traits. 


emphasized. 


CoN AUD 


tributing to it. This doesn’t mean, of 
course, that time can’t be taken for, 
say, a weekly conference. But by 
and large, the development process 
and the normal duties of the job 
should be integrated so that they do 
not cempete for the employee’s time 
and energy. 

Of course, the possibility of pro- 
motion should not be ignored. A 
man must be encouraged to broaden 
himself and enlarge his capacity for 
the bigger job that may lie in store 
for him. But this advancement must 
be earned by performance on the 
present assignment. When he moves 


up to a higher position, he will have 


earned it. 


It’s up to you 

7. Delegation is a prime instru- 
ment of development. Decision- 
making ability is developed only 
by the process of making decisions. 
There are many valuable books on 
decision making but, as in golf, 
bridge, or any other skill, learning 


Development is an individual matter. 
All development is self-development. 
Development cannot be based on any set of ideal personality 


Day-to-day work is the chief source of development. 
Opportunity for development must be universal. 
The present job, rather than the promotional ladder, must be 


Delegation is a prime instrument of development. 
The responsibility for development belongs to the manager. 
Development involves moral and spiritual values. 


comes not just from books, but 
from doing. 

The development of any employ- 
ee can be stimulated by giving him 
decision-making opportunities—by 
giving him a job to do and letting 
him do it. 

8. The responsibility for develop- 
ment belongs to the manager. Many 
managers say, “My main job is to 
make the product and bring in the 
profits. I'll let the personnel depart- 
ment do the development work.” 
But the responsibility can’t be 
shrugged off so easily. 


The importance of values 


9. Development involves moral 
and _ spiritual values. Recent em- 
phasis on science and mathematics 
makes us tend to overlook this key 
principle and the obligations that 
stem from it. But the enormous 
power we have gained through our 
knowledge of the physical world is 
precisely what makes it essential 
for us to consider the moral and 
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MANAGEMENT PIN-UP 


General Electric’s Jet Engine Department puts employee de- 
velopment in proper perspective with a plaque reading: 


The development of subordinates is just as important a part 
of each manager’s job as his current operating results. Developing 
subordinates is not taking time away from running the plant, 
making sales, cutting costs, and making profits, but rather is 
the way these objectives are best accomplished. 











spiritual implications of our actions. 

Because America is a_business- 
society, and because it 
holds a_ position of international 
leadership, the decisions of its man- 


oriented 


agers will inevitably have a great 
effect upon the course of the world. 
The quality of these decisions, par- 
ticularly those regarding people, 
must, therefore, be high. @ 









































“Well, if it’s just a mere formality—why don’t you cosign it?” 
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By Glenn F. Griffin 


Industrial Safety Training Consultant 
National Safety Council 


Your subordinates’ attitudes directly influence 
accident rates in your department. 


T’S HARD to understand why peo- 
I ple do some of the things that 
cause them to have accidents. Take 
the following case: 

A sheet-metal worker had a job 
to do on the roof of a small build- 
ing about 14 feet high. He leaned 
his ladder against the building at a 
safe angle and properly secured it. 
He then climbed the ladder and, 
after he got on the roof, pulled his 
equipment up with a hand line. 

Coming down, he used a different 
method. He carried his equipment 
—in one hand a tool carrier, in the 


other a blowtorch—and walked 
down with his back to the ladder. 
Halfway down, he slipped or 
tripped or simply lost his balance, 
and took a bad fall. 

Now, he was well aware that his 
method of descending the ladder 
was unsafe and that men had been 
badly hurt doing the same things, 
but he didn’t think he would be 
hurt. He said he was being “very 
careful.” 

When the accident was _ investi- 
gated, it was found that others in the 
crew had made a practice of carry- 





This article is excerpted from a new six-session training course for industrial foremen, 
“Men and Motives in Safety Supervision.” Copyright 1960, National Safety Council. 
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ing tools while they walked down 
ladders. Some of them said that they 
had taught themselves to do it be- 
cause they didn’t want to be “dif- 
ferent.” 

When a situation like this is dis- 
covered, you can make a rule—and 
maybe you can even get the men to 
obey it—but the rule only scratches 
the surface of the problem. 

The trouble goes much deeper. 
It’s in the way people think and feel 
and believe about accidents. It’s in 
their attitudes. 





What is an attitude? 


Anyone who hopes to handle the 
problem of unsafe attitudes must 
first get rid of the notion that these 
attitudes are wicked—that people 
should be punished for having them. 
An attitude is a point of view 
based on a strongly held conviction 
or belief; it’s a habit of mind which 


generally leads to a fixed way of 


acting. An intelligent and reason- 
able man will try hard not to be- 
come angry with people whose be- 
liefs are radically different from his 
own. Instead, he will try to under- 
stand those people and to change 
their attitudes. 

Attitudes can be changed because 
they are not inherited; they are ac- 
quired. During a lifetime, a person’s 
attitudes may become rigidly fixed, 
may lose their hold on him, or may 
change in other ways and degrees. 

We cling to certain attitudes be- 
cause they seem to excuse our 


weaknesses. 
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For example, most people are a 
little bit lazy. They like to put 
things off. If, then, they can believe 
that accidents just happen and 
won't be prevented by extra effort 
like, say, building a safe scaffold or 
shoring up a trench, they can save 
themselves a lot of labor and protect 
themselves from feelings of guilt. 


But unsafe attitudes can lead to 
dangerous actions. A man with un- 
safe attitudes is likely to disregard 
instructions, fail to learn safe prac- 
tices, or fail to follow them. As a 
result, he'll hurt himself and others 
—and blame bad luck for his mis- 
takes. 


“It can’t happen to me” 

If there is one basic cause of acci- 
dents, it must be unsafe attitudes, 
for they are found at the root of 
many accidents. The first, and pos- 
sibly the most common, unsafe atti- 
tude is: “It can’t happen to me.” No 
one is entirely free of that feeling. 
Everyone does things that he knows 
have caused accidents, but somehow 
people feel, “It won’t happen to me 
—not this time.” 


Here are some more examples of 
unsafe attitudes. 


“It’s fun to take chances.” 
“Accidents are horrible. I don't 
want to think about them.” 
“Accidents just happen. You 
can’t explain them and you 
can’t prevent them.” 

“You have to take chances to get 
the job done.” 








“Safety is for weaklings. I’m 
strong and tough.” 

“It's too much trouble trying to 
be safe all the time.” 

“I don’t like being told not to 
do things.” 

“People will think I'm afraid or 
different.” 


What can be done? 


What can be done about unsafe 
attitudes? Arguing and threatening 
are no good. People don’t give up a 
way of thinking because somebody 
says they should. Instead, they may 
just become stubborn about it. 

Even people at work can’t be 
forced to share and respect a fore- 
man’s ideas, though he has the au- 
thority to make them act as though 
they do. But employees can be 
given a chance to change because of 
what they observe. Every day, in 
the course of normal operations, 
they can be shown the benefits of 
good management and good super- 
vision. They can be offered a chance 
to participate in a safety program so 
good that they can’t help being im- 


pressed. 


Developing safe attitudes 
Nothing will be accomplished by 
pounding away at unsafe attitudes 
or accusing people of wrong think- 
ing. The best approach is to stir up 
a lot of interest in safe attitudes. 
One of our great faults in the safety 
business is that we talk so much 
about thinking. Ask any 
group of safety men or supervisors 


unsafe 


to name half a dozen unsafe atti- 
tudes, and they can reel them off 
immediately. Ask them to name the 
same number of safe attitudes, and 
they have to stop and think hard. 
Every foreman should think through 
what he believes about safety be- 
cause a man who doesn’t know for 
sure what he believes is not going to 
convert others. 

So the wise foreman will forget 
about unsafe attitudes. Instead, he’ll 
think and talk about safe attitudes. 
Here are some to start with: 

“An accident can happen to me 
any time I take a chance.” 
“Accidents can be prevented.” 

“It's a mark of good sense and 

skill to work safely.” 

“We can always take time to work 

safely.” 

“The safety rules are reasonable 

and important.” 

“The men I work with will think 

well of me if I practice safety.” 

“The foreman is for safety.” 

“The company is really trying to 

prevent. accidents.” 

“I have a responsibility for the 

safety of myself and others.” 

Many other safe attitudes could 
be added; but if a foreman can get 
all his people to accept even these 
few, he'll have the accident problem 
pretty weli licked. 

A working program 

Many practical ways of influenc- 
ing attitudes come within the scope 
of the foreman’s everyday job. They 


are special ways of working that are 
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consciously intended to build better 
and safer attitudes. They also make 
his job easier and more pleasant. 
Here they are: 

e Maintain a favorable environ- 

ment. 

e Set an example. 

e Teach safety—teach skill. 

e Really be the boss. 

e Make it a team effort. 


Maintain a favorable 
environment 


Attitudes develop best in a favor- 
able environment. The environment 
of a workplace is made up of three 
elements: the physical surroundings, 
the bosses, and the other people 
who work there. 

It is important that the workplace 
be clean and orderly. The comfort 
and safety of the people who work 
there should be considered. Unnec- 
essary noises and smells and ex- 
tremes of hot and cold should be 
eliminated. Good attitudes grow 
best in a place where people aren’t 
irritated with their physical sur- 
roundings. 

The second factor is the bosses, 
all of them. If they show considera- 
tion for the employees, if the people 
who work there feel that their fore- 
man respects them and is looking 
out for their interests, good attitudes 
will have a chance to develop. 

The third element of environment 
is the other people who work there. 
A man’s attitude toward safety is 
strongly influenced by the men he 
works with. 
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A foreman should see that 
even when his people are emo- 
tionally upset for any reason, 
they still don’t have to have ac- 
cidents. 


1. Safeguard the physical 
surroundings 

First, the physical surround- 
ings can be made safe against 
mistakes. For example: 

Many plants have doors that 
open directly onto a driveway. 
People who stay alert will open 
the door carefully and look both 
ways. But even they may act has- 
tily at times, and there are others 
who frequently need to be pro- 
tected. A stout barrier that forces 
everyone to stop and look can be 
built just outside the door. 


2. Set up safe procedures 
The next best thing to a physi- 
cal barrier is a procedure that 
people learn and practice until 
they can be sure of observing it 
even when they are disturbed or 
absent-minded. Take a traffic sig- 
nal. Not many people will go 





Accident-Proo 





The boss may instruct one of his 
men about some safe practice, such 
as wearing safety glasses. The man 
agrees to wear glasses, but when 
the foreman leaves, he looks around 
to see what the others are doing. If 
they are wearing glasses, he will 
wear his. If not, he may take his off. 

Every man in the crew has a re- 











Your Department 


through a red light even when 
they’re so disturbed that they are 
not consciously aware of it; habit 
protects them. 

Railroad men learn and prac- 
tice the rule “Stop and look both 
ways before stepping on any 
track” until it becomes a compel- 
ling habit. Men who work with 
sharp tools can learn to step back 
and keep their hands away when 
anything falls from a bench. Ma- 
chine operators can learn to put 
guards in place before they start 
a machine, and to shut the ma- 
chine down and wait for it to 
come to a stop before they leave 
it. 


3. Build safe habits 

Safe habits need to be built in 
until people observe them with- 
out thinking. Anyone may have 
a day when his mind is far away, 
or when he has a headache or is 
angry or otherwise distracted. 
Then life itself may depend upon 
a firmly fixed habit. 

A fire broke out in a large 
plant just a few years ago. The 


plant manager, seeing the blaze 
from his office window, took his 
safety from his desk 
drawer before he went across to 
the fire. Having formed the habit 
of always wearing his glasses in 
the plant, he did not forget 

even in this moment of great 


glasses 


stress. 

Bad habits eventually lead to 
trouble. During the noon hour, 
a millwright in a sash-and-door 
plant crawled under a machine 
to adjust one of the saws. He 
thought nobody was around, so 
he didn’t lock out the power. 
While he was there, an operator 
came in and started the machine. 

The millwright was badly hurt. 
He said later he didn’t know why 
he had failed to lock out the 
power, but that he had worked 
on machines many times without 
locking the switch in the “off” 
position. 

Probably most men who are 
injured as a result of overlooking 
an important safe practice have 
ignored the safe practice before 

perhaps many times. 











sponsibility for helping to create a 
safe environment. As leader of the 
crew, the foreman can do much to 
develop and strengthen this feeling 
of group responsibility. 


Set the example 


Another essential factor in the 
development of safe attitudes is ex- 


ample. The foreman who follows 
the safety rules to the letter sets an 
example for his subordinates. If he 
says that safety glasses or a hard 
hat or safety shoes must be worn, 
he wears them himself. If he says, 
“Don’t walk under overhead loads,” 
he keeps himself in the clear. His 
behavior plainly shows how impor- 
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tant he considers safety. And his 
men will follow his example. 

Setting the example in other ways 
is important, too. The bosses, all of 
them, must plainly show how, seri- 
ously they regard They 
should not, for instance, miss regu- 
lar safety meetings or inspections. 
When a safety suggestion is made, 
they should give it prompt attention. 
Chey should make sure that a guard 
not only saves fingers, but also 
means that the boss thinks saving 
fingers is important. 


safety. 


Teach safety—teach skill 


Men look to their foreman for in- 
struction about company policies 
and safe practices. In discussing 
their jobs with an outsider, employ- 
ees always mention that the fore- 
man did or did not tell them about 
the job, what was expected of them, 
and what safe practices they should 
follow. 

If the foreman fails to explain 
their jobs, they won’t say anything 
to him, but they always notice. The 
way he meets this obligation—or 
fails to meet it—has a powerful in- 
fluence on their attitudes toward 
their jobs, toward the company, and 
toward safety. 

Men also expect the foreman to 
tell them how he wants the work 
done. A man who gets good job in- 
struction has a feeling that he is 
important and that the job is impor- 
tant. Safety instruction and job in- 
struction should come in _ one 
package. This is where men learn the 
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“why” of safe practices. And it is 
the kind of instruction that helps to 
build safe attitudes. 


Really be the boss 


More than anything else, a man 
expects good supervision from his 
foreman. If he gets good super- 
vision, if he is corrected when he 
makes a mistake or steps out of 
line, he feels that the boss means 
what he says about the way work is 
to be done. 

If supervision is lax or inconsist- 
ent—if, for example, the foreman 
insists that rules be obeyed today 
and lets the men ignore them to- 
morrow—the men can’t have much 
respect for what the boss tells them. 
Only if the rules are important to 
the boss will they become impor- 
tant to his subordinates. 

The boss who gets into a jam be- 
cause of his laxness is the one who 
rants and threatens and abuses peo- 
ple, not because he is tough, but 
because he is scared. 

The foreman who is firm and 
consistent, who keeps his depart- 
ment in order, and who insists upon 
the best performance from his men, 
never has to shout. 


Make it a team effort 

Finally, 
when the employees are encour- 
aged to share in the safety effort. 
Employees have both information 
and ideas about this business of pre- 
venting foreman 
needs to talk with his men and to 


good attitudes develop 


accidents. The 











encourage them to talk among 
themselves about how accidents can 
be prevented. He should ask their 
opinions about safe practices. The 
should be their rules, with 
each man understanding them and 


rules 


in which no one has a complaint or a 
cause for dissatisfaction. People 
should be encouraged to talk about 
what they don’t like, rules that 
seem unreasonable, operations that 
look dangerous, hazards that should 





agreeing 


There’s probably no department 
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to them. be eliminated. 
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Talk to Your Subordinates About Safety 


Many foreman make rounds of their departments, talking to 
one person at a time about safety. 

Some companies make this procedure a required part of the 
foreman’s duties. One big corporation requires every supervisor 
to spend at least ten minutes a day talking individually to two 
different employees about safety. 

What do you talk about? 

It isn’t difficult. Remember, you are not going to deliver a 
lecture. You are going to have a conversation. You ask someone 
what he thinks about this or that, and you listen and get the per- 
son’s views. Then you offer some of your own. Here are some 
good subjects; there are many more: 
¢ A safety device used on the job. 
¢ The safe practices required on the job the worker is doing, and 
the reasons for them. 

How to break in new employees. What to caution them about. 
The department or company safety record. 

The importance of employees’ safety suggestions. 

Good housekeeping. 

One word of warning: Something unsafe you have just seen 
a person do is not recommended as the subject for your five- 
minute visit with him. One foreman said, “I can always find 
something to talk about to a man. If I watch his work for a few 
minutes, I'll see him do something wrong. Then I'll talk about 
that.” 

His men must hate to see this foreman coming their way. It is 
much better to watch a man until you see him do something right 
and then talk about that. When you do have to correct him for an 
unsafe act, he will be likely to take your instruction in good spirit. 


TULLE 
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foreman to listen every time a man 
wants to talk to him, but it is one of 
his best opportunities to get close to 
his subordinates and really know 
what is going on. 


Responsibility—opportunity 
Everyone concerned with safety 
knows the saying “Accidents don’t 
happen; they are caused.” Two 
more sayings are worth remember- 
ing: “Safety doesn’t happen; we 
have to make it a reality” and 


i 





14. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


“Good attitudes don’t happen; they 
have to be cultivated.” 

It pays a supervisor to develop 
good, safe attitudes himself and to 
have a practical, working program 
for helping his men develop them. 
For better or for worse, he exercises 
a strong influence on the attitudes 
of the people who work for him. 
The way they act is a reflection of 
the way he supervises. Their beha- 
vior tells what kind of boss they 
have. 
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ISN’T LIMITED TO PRODUCTION 





By R. C. Horne 


Statistical Coordinator 
Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California 


The same controls will make supervision easier — 
whatever your field of work. 


HE PREVALENT NOTION that pro- 
fp pretee is associated only with 
manufacturing is unrealistic. Pro- 
duction is very much a part of other 
business operations—including the 
so-called nonproduction activities of 
supply and service. For example, a 
supervisor responsible for process- 


ing letters or documents actually 
produces new ones; the supervisor in 
charge of packing or moving boxes 
of material produces a service; a 
supervisor who inspects material 
produces a service, and each inspec- 
tion is an item produced. In per- 
forming his job, then, every super- 
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visor produces either a service or an 
end product of some kind. 

Therefore, production control is 
just as important—and just as ap- 
plicable—in other business opera- 
tions as it is in manufacturing. It 
has been defined as “the planning 
and control necessary to bring off 
production smoothly, its immediate 
purpose [being] to deliver the 
right material to the right place at 
the right time at the lowest possible 
cost.”* 

Production control doesn’t sud- 
denly stop when the manufactured 
product is completed; it continues 
through the stages of packing, stor- 
ing, marking, shipping, preserving, 
and so on. In other words, it con- 
tinues through all operations that are 
necessary to get the item on its way 
to a customer. 


Why production control? 


The need for production control 
is obvious even in maintenance 
work. What about the paint shop, 
the carpenter shop, the machine 
shop, the electrical shop—even 
housekeeping? How could the su- 
pervisor plan the various opera- 
tions for which he is responsible 
without some control over their ef- 
ficiency? And what basis would he 
have for deciding how much money 
to ask for next quarter or next 
year? 

The six functions basic to a pro- 
duction-control program apply to 


* Production Control: Time Saver, Work 
Saver, Cost Saver. SM, June, 1959. 
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supply and services as well as to 

manufacturing. They are: 

e Forecasting work load 

e Programing staff and material re- 
quirements 
Routing requests for material and 
services 
Scheduling material, equipment, 
and manpower 
Dispatching material, equipment, 
and manpower 
Measuring performance 
standards of both quantity and 
quality 


against 


Work-load forecasting 

The part a supervisor plays in 
forecasting the work load depends 
on his level of responsibility. If, for 
example, he supervises warehouse 
operations, and the company’s over- 
all forecast is based on sales, he 
will probably only have to interpret 
what this forecast requires from his 
operation. On the other hand, he 
would probably have full responsi- 
bility for the forecast for an inter- 
nally controlled project like reware- 
housing. 

Whatever the size of your particu- 
lar role in forecasting, you should be 
familiar with the basic steps: 

1) Gather all information that 
can be used as a basis for the fore- 
cast. This means going to the sources 
—external or internal—that gener- 
ate the work load. 

2) Check previous records on 
similar projects for normal varia- 
tions in day-to-day operations. Take 
into account the effect of seasonal 





influences like the weather or the 
business cycle. 

3) Pinpoint trends that show the 
direction in which the business is 
going and the forces behind them. 
This helps to determine whether fa- 
cilities and equipment will be ade- 
quate from a long-range as well as a 
short-range standpoint. (In service 
operations like public works, which 
are more rigidly budgeted, your 
plans may have to be based on the 
amount of money that the comp- 
troller’s budget allows for the com- 
ing year.) 

4) Develop estimates of the work 
load—both short term and long 
term. 

5) Give your superior a copy of 
the forecast. 

6) Compare 
mates. 

7) Adjust the forecast on the ba- 
sis of experience and new informa- 


results with esti- 


tion. Your forecast is as subject to 
change as the weatherman’s fore- 
cast—so don’t be afraid to change 
it. 

The sixth step—comparing re- 
sults with estimates—is important 
in keeping your department on 
course. There are many ways of do- 
ing this; one effective way is to use 
an adaptation of the Gantt Chart. 
(See below.) This involves chart- 
ing, for each project or function, the 
production expected and the pro- 


‘duction completed by a certain date. 


The quarterly forecast is developed 
on a monthly basis for each project 
or function. Then, as production is 
completed each week, a bar repre- 
senting completed work is extended 
through the space for a particular 
month. If you are on course at the 
end of a month, the bar will cover 
the space provided for the month. 
If you are ahead, the bar will ex- 
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tend into the next month’s space. By 
using a different color or design for 
each month’s bar, you can tell at a 
glance where you exceed and where 
you fall short of the forecast. 


Staff and material requirements 


Once the work load is forecast, 
you must determine the staff and 
material required to accomplish it. 
This phase of a production-control 
program is probably the most im- 
portant one for efficiency and econ- 
omy. Properly calculated informa- 
tion about expected work-load and 
staffing requirements gives top man- 
agement the data necessary to make 
decisions on filling these require- 
ments. The decisions may be easy 
to make in a small business of fewer 
than a hundred people, but in a 
business with several hundred em- 
ployees, management will find it 
hard to decide without some tools 
for measuring requirements. And it 
is up to the supervisor to provide 
these tools. 

You can compute personnel re- 
quirements by applying productiv- 
ity standards (the amount of work a 
person can do in a given time) to 
the expected work load. The result 
expresses the amount of direct pro- 
ductive manpower you need. Pro- 
ductivity standards for many kinds 
of work—including clerical, tech- 
nical, maintenance, and_ public- 
works functions—have been devel- 
oped, and the supervisor should use 
them. 

If you don’t know how to go 
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about getting these standards, ask 
the industrial engineer in your com- 
pany. If your company doesn’t have 
an industrial engineer, you can work 
out your own standards. * 

Once you’ve made these plans, 
suppose an emergency comes up, 
and you find that the work load in 
your department has dropped. You 
are the first to know about it and 
should consider these alternatives: 

—Reduce staff, either by layoff 

r by discharge. 

—Lend out manpower. 

—Have people take vacations. 

—Do nothing for the time being 
—because the drop is temporary, 
other areas don’t need additional 
manpower, or forced leave would 
have an adverse effect on morale. 

You must make a decision or a 
recommendation for decision by top 
management right away. You can- 
not afford to let the situation ride 
until a superior brings it up. Effec- 
tive production control—by giving 
you measurable standards for man- 
power and material requirements— 
will bring the need for decisions 
clearly to your attention. 


Routing 


Routing is the control system for 
guiding a material or service through 
the operations necessary for its com- 
pletion. In supply, for instance, 
some material has to undergo a spe- 
cial preservation or packaging proc- 


See Work Measurement, in SM, March, 
1960; and How to Measure Office 
Work, in SM, April, 1959. 





ess before it is shipped. Routing en- 
compasses both the paperwork and 
the action necessary to direct the 
material through this process, and 
then through the shipping depart- 
ment. 

If an item is to be specially pack- 
aged before it is shipped, its routing 
course will be controlled by informa- 
tion on the routing sheet, such as: 

1) Requisition and/or invoice 
number 

2) Stock number and item de- 
scription 

3) Number of pieces to be packed 

4) Method of packing and mate- 
rial to be used 

How much you are involved with 
specific details of routing, again, de- 
pends on your level of supervision. 
You may be responsible for plan- 
ning the entire operation, or simply 
for seeing that it is properly carried 
out. 


Scheduling 

A simple way to distinguish be- 
tween routing and scheduling is to 
call routing the “how-and-where” 
control, and scheduling the “when” 
control. Scheduling gets the right 
material to the right place at the 
right time. Suppose you are a fore- 
man in a service department and are 
responsible for moving material 
from the warehouse, through pack- 
ing, and on to the shipping depart- 
ment. You must schedule equip- 
ment, material, and manpower. If 
you run out of skids, wagons, or 
equipment, you can’t move the ma- 





WHEN YOU SCHEDULE 
BE SURE TO: 


@ Finish shipments or services on 
or before the deadline. 

® Allow for flexibility to meet 
emergencies. 

® Level off the work load, if pos- 
sible; avoid peaks and valleys. 





terial; and a back-up results. If you 
have the equipment but not enough 
manpower, the same kind of back- 
up results—just as it does if you 


don’t have all the material needed 
for packing. That’s why there is a 
serious need for good scheduling. 
Scheduling applies to any opera- 
tion, from stevedoring to clerical 
work. In inadequate 
supply of a single item can cause 
delay. 

In scheduling, remember to: 

—Be sure shipments or services 


every Case, 


are completed on or before the date 
requested by the customer. 
—Allow for flexibility in sched- 
ules to meet emergencies. 
—Level off the work load if pos- 
sible; avoid severe peaks and val- 
leys. 


Dispatching 

Once the schedule has been es- 
tablished, carry it out. This requires 
dispatching material, equipment, 
and manpower on schedule. The 
person responsible must coordinate 
over-all movements and deal with 
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the many unforeseen problems that 
can come up. He must also check 
frequently to see that everything 
goes smoothly; a small slip can pyr- 
amid into a major and costly prob- 
lem. 

Consider, for example, the super- 
visor of packing who discovered a 
delay in the movement of material 
out of storage. On investigating, he 
found that all the skids were tied up 
in the shipping department because 
the men scheduled to unload them 
didn’t arrive on time. Their lateness 
bogged down the processes through 
which the material had to flow— 
and resulted in a costly delay of the 
Carrier. 

The following points are impor- 
tant in dispatching: 

—NMeet each part of the schedule 
—in order to meet the over-all 
schedule. 

—Follow up continuously. 

—Keep track of problems, such 
as idle time, and correct them. 


Measuring performance 


Almost every business has some 
sort of work-measurement system to 


compare performance with stand- 
ards. There are two types of meas- 
ures: quantitative and qualitative. 
Both are necessary for effective pro- 
duction control. 


Quantitative measures 

The supervisor is responsible for 
seeing that production—and pro- 
ductivity—are at least up to the 
standard. 

The employee who does not meet 
the standard needs training, guid- 
ance, and supervision. Perhaps he 
doesn’t know his job; you may be 
able to show him skills or tech- 
niques that will bring him up to 
standard. Or he may be in the 
wrong kind of work. If the problem 
becomes serious, and you find you 
must discipline or discharge an em- 
ployee, you should have justifiable 
evidence to support your action. 
Your work-measurement figures 
will often provide the proper evi- 
dence. 

Then, too, if you keep score of 
how well your subordinates are do- 
ing, you are better able to give rec- 
ognition for good work. Without 





The Six Functions of Production Control 


1. Forecasting the work load 

2. Programing staff and material requirements 

3. Routing requests for materials and services 

4. Scheduling material, equipment, and manpower 
5 


Dispatching material, equipment, and manpower 


6. Measuring performance against standards of quantity and 


quality 
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some common basis for measuring 
performance, the door is open to 
suspicion, frustration, emotional up- 
set, and generally poor morale 
among your subordinates. 
But work measurement 
solve all problems; there is no sys- 
tem that doesn’t require judgment. 
The supervisor should know his 
work-measurement system _ thor- 
oughly and make sure that employ- 
ees know about it. But he must also 
compare his immediate knowledge 
of operations with the picture pre- 
sented by statistics. Changes in the 
character of work, procedure, or 
method will sometimes throw statis- 
tical data off. Only you—and your 
subordinates—can correct this. 


won't 


Qualitative measures 


It is not enough to be interested 
only in the quantity of work pro- 
duced. A worker who thinks only of 
quantity may cost more than he’s 
worth because his work isn’t up to 
quality standards. What about the 
typist who types a lot of letters 
quickly, but has to do many of them 
over? Paperwork, like manufactur- 
ing, needs quality control—perhaps 
a sampling procedure—to detect 
clerical quality. 

Qualitative measures apply also 
to several areas of supply operations. 


For example, they can help to cut 
the time it takes to process requisi- 
tions, purchases, and receipts. Cus- 
tomer satisfaction is directly related 
to the time it takes to fill requisitions. 
Unless receipts are processed 
promptly, an order that could other- 
wise have been filled on time may 
be delayed. 

Keeping the right items on shelves 
is basic to customer satisfaction in 
any supply activity. By measuring 
the percentage of requests you are 
able to fill, you will have a basis for 
taking action to replace “dead” 
items with more active ones. 

Controlling errors is another im- 
portant area for qualitative control 
in service and supply. An error in 
posting could show that an item was 
in stock when it was actually not 
available. Or the wrong item or 
quantity might be sent to a customer 
because of an error. 

Production control and you 

These, then, are the basic princi- 
ples involved in a production-con- 
trol system. The better you under- 
stand these principles, and the more 
you use them, the larger your part 
will be in the successful operation of 
your company. As a result, you will 
become an increasingly important 
member of management. @ 





MY INTEREST IS IN the future because I am going to spend the rest 
of my life there. 


—CHARLES F. KETTERING 
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Part 13: 


HOW MUCH 
WORK 

CAN YOU 
ELIMINATE? 


By Ernest Schleusener 


Is this detail necessary? There’s a gold mine 
in the answer to this simple question. 


N THE EARLY DAYS of automobile 
I manufacturing, one company 
continued putting a buggy-whip 
holder on its autos for more than a 
year. Eventually, of course, the 
manufacturer eliminated this obso- 
lete item and saved a considerable 
amount of time and money. 

Unfortunately, operations — that 
can be eliminated from your de- 
partment’s work aren’t always so 
obvious. You have to be on the 
alert for this kind of improvement. 

A good percentage of operations 
that seem to need improvement can 
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be eliminated altogether. People 
often keep so busy doing things 
they've always done that it never 
occurs to them that cutting out the 
operation is the best solution of all. 


Cut work —cut costs 

Eliminating work brings several 
rewards: Most important, it cuts 
easily, quickly, and directly. 
It’s a clean break, which doesn’t 
involve you in a lot of extra work. 
And, if it saves materials and labor, 
you can see a direct cost saving 
right away. 





costs 


The supervisor of a maintenance 
department found himself spending 
far more than his budget on emer- 
gency repairs. He could have tried 
to streamline his system, but he de- 
cided to concentrate first on elimi- 
nating breakdowns. A_preventive- 
maintenance program reduced 
breakdowns by 50 per cent—and 
saved the company over $40,000. 


Boost productivity 


Almost as important as direct cost 
savings is the fact that eliminating 
work leads to greater productivity. 
When you eliminate work, you sim- 
plify your over-all job. With fewer 
operations and fewer problems, 
you’re bound to increase your pro- 
ductivity. 

What’s more, you can use the 
time you save to do other produc- 
tive work. A manager in one com- 
pany eliminated a time-consuming 
step: machining clearance spaces 
inside a casting. He did this by add- 
ing simple bosses to the pattern. 
With the time saved, he was able to 
add six reaming operations. This 
made it possible to interchange 
parts between assemblies, which 
materially reduced service prob- 
lems in the field. 

The following year, 
creased 15 per cent, because the 
change eliminated a good deal of 
service time and enabled the sales- 
men to spend more time selling. If 
the reaming operation had been 
added to the original time-consum- 
ing operation, the expense would 


sales in- 


have upped the cost of the equip- 
ment to a point where it couldn't 
meet competition. But by eliminat- 
ing the unnecessary operation, the 
company could add a necessary one 
—without a price increase. 


Raise quality 

A third advantage of eliminating 
work is that, at the same time, you 
can improve quality. The fewer op- 
erations you have, the fewer varia- 
bles you have to watch. When parts 
in an electronic assembly were elim- 
inated, seven inspections were cut 
out. Not only did the company save 
thousands of dollars on manufac- 
turing and inspection costs; but 
customer complaints dropped sig- 
nificantly. 


Begin early 


The sooner you start eliminating 
work, the better. An operation that 
can be eliminated is often a source 
of trouble, just because it’s unnec- 
essary. Suppose you spend time try- 


ing to improve it—and then find 
out that you can eliminate the task. 
That’s pretty discouraging—and 
certainly wasteful. Take the case 
of the motor manufacturer who 
changed his method of fastening a 
nameplate to a motor three times— 
and then decided to eliminate the 
nameplate. Instead, the manufac- 
turer imprinted the model and serial 
numbers and other information di- 
rectly on the motor housing, which 
turned out to be cheaper, more at- 
tractive, and more convenient. 
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Therefore, before you spend 
time trying to improve a task or part 
of an operation, consider eliminat- 
ing it. You don’t even have to study 
all the details of an operation to 
find out if you can do without it. 
Just ask one key question: What's 
preventing us from getting rid of 
this operation? Then all you have to 
study is the reason you have been 
performing the operation. If there is 
no good reason, you can get rid of 
the operation immediately. 


What to get rid of 

The first step in cutting costs by 
eliminating work is to decide what 
part of your total operation you 
should tackle. Since the best way to 
cut costs is to save labor or mate- 
rials, start with an operation in 
which material or manpower costs 
are high without bringing produc- 
tive results. Also take a good look 
at any task that has been trouble- 
some—a detail that seems too time 
consuming, a job that you've tried 
to improve several times without 
any real operation 
you’ve already questioned the need 
for. If, for example, you decide to 
study a paperwork form, choose 
one that is expensive to process— 
perhaps one you've’ considered 
somewhat unnecessary. 


success, an 


Determine the basic reason 
Now ask the key question: 
What’s preventing us from getting 
rid of this operation? The answer 
gets at the basic cause for doing— 
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or not doing—the operation. If the 
cause doesn’t stand up under close 
questioning, the operation is prob- 
ably unnecessary. 

The phrasing of the question is 
important, because it requires a 
searching look at the operation. If, 
for example, you were studying a 
form or report, and you just asked 
“Why is this processed?” it would 
not be enough to be told “because 
somebody wants it,” or “to supply 
necessary information.” The basic 
cause would go deeper: Why does 
the person want it? Why is the in- 
formation necessary? If you spend 
some time digging down to the real, 
basic cause, you will be halfway to 
your solution. 

If you ask a housewife, “why do 
you wipe the dishes?” she may an- 
swer, “to dry them, of course,” or 
always dried them,” or 
“dishwashers are expensive.” In any 
case, if it’s never occurred to her 
not to dry dishes, she will probably 
defend the fact that she does it. 


“we've 


If you ask a machinist “why do 
you burr that piece?” he may an- 
swer, “to remove the burrs,” or 
“you can’t ship stuff with burrs,” or 
“to smooth the corners.” His first 
reaction; will probably be to prove 
the necessity of his doing the job; 
chances are, he will assume that 
there is no alternative. 

But if, in these two situations, 
you ask the key question, you may 
get a different answer altogether. 
Ask the housewife “what’s prevent- 
ing you from getting rid of wiping 





dishes?” and she might answer that, 
though she knows the dishes will 
dry by themselves on a rack, they 
will spot. Looking at the problem 
in that light, she'll realize that if she 


You Get Results When You 
Eliminate Work 
Because . . 

1. Eliminating work cuts 
costs—easily, quickly, direct- 
ly. 

Eliminating work boosts 
productivity—by freeing 
your department for more 
productive work. 

Eliminating work 
quality—by allowing you to 
spend more time controlling 


raises 


necessary work. 


could find a way to keep the dishes 
from spotting, she could eliminate 
the dishwiping. In fact, this problem 
has been studied, and it has been 


found that detergents are one an- 
swer. When dishes are washed with 
detergents, they don’t spot. This 
eliminates the basic reason for dry- 
ing dishes; therefore, the housewife 
can stop drying them. 

That example, of course, is over- 
simplified; let’s look at the machin- 
ist’s problem of getting the burrs 
off. What’s preventing him from 
eliminating the operation? The an- 
swer: If the burrs weren’t removed, 
the piece would continue to have 
burrs, which are undesirable. But 


suppose there were no burrs in the 
first place? Wouldn’t burr removal 
be unnecessary? 

A large New England plant got 
around just this problem by making 
pieces that don’t have burrs. It rede- 
signed many of its tools, to make 
pieces with smooth, round corners. 
Handling was improved so _ that 
parts don’t bump—bumping was 
a secondary cause for burrs. The 
company also added extra tools at 
early stages of some of its opera- 
tions; preventing burrs this way was 
cheaper than removing them later. 
Altogether, the company elimi- 
nated hundred different 
burring operations—and saved, net, 
over $18,000 a year. 


Over a 


How to eliminate the cause 
The next step is to decide if— 
and how—the basic cause itself can 
be eliminated. Suppose you disre- 
garded the cause. If you could get 
just as good results without per- 
forming the operation—then you 
should get rid of it, right away. This 
is possible more often than you 
might think. Many jobs become un- 
necessary when a change in proce- 
dure or equipment has taken place. 
What may have been necessary at 
one time may be unnecessary when 
conditions are different. In radio 
and TV assembly, for example, it 
used to be the custom to prepare 
bundles of wire, tied together, with 
the ends scraped for making sol- 
dered connections. Today, the use 
of printed circuits eliminates both 
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STEPS IN ELIMINATING WORK 
1. Decide what operation to study. Concentrate on expensive, 
time-consuming, troublesome—and unproductive—opera- 


tions. 


Ask the key question: What's preventing us from getting rid 


of this operation? 


Decide if and how to eliminate the basic cause. 


If you can’t eliminate the cause, decide what you can do 


about it. 


the bundle making and the solder- 
ing, and provides a mechanical sup- 
port for the circuit components such 
as tubes, transistors, resistors, and 
condensers. 

It’s surprising, too, how your 
viewpoint about what’s necessary 
may change under changing condi- 
tions. Competition alone may force 
you to streamline work you already 
considered pretty trim. 

Doing certain tasks may be a 
matter of company policy; there- 
fore, before you eliminate them, be 
sure to find out if the policy can be 
changed. You may find that the pol- 
icy was established for a good rea- 
son you’re not aware of; so check 
with your boss before you work on 
eliminating such a job. 


If you can’t ignore the cause 


Eliminating or ignoring the cause 
isn’t always the answer. If it isn’t 
practical, what can you do about 
it? One possibility is to look for 
opportunities in earlier operations. 
It’s often cheaper to do this than to 
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perform the operation you're study- 
ing. The machinist’s changing the 
tool to prevent burrs and the use of 
detergents to wash dishes are exam- 
ples of finding the answer in an 
earlier operation. 

Of course, if you want to change 
an operation that’s performed be- 
fore the item gets to your depart- 
ment, discuss the change with the 
supervisor of the department in- 
volved. You may be able to work 
out a solution that will benefit both 
of you. 

If you can’t find the answer in an 
earlier operation, consider eliminat- 
ing work in a later one. The reports 
prepared in one supervisor’s de- 
partment were being extended and 
then summarized in the next de- 
partment. The supervisor found 
that his department could perform 
the operation in less than half the 
time it took the next department; so 
the form didn’t have to go through 
the next department at all. The 
saving came to 17 hours a week— 
$2,000 a year. 





Eliminate part of a job 

But suppose you can’t eliminate 
a whole operation. Can you elimi- 
nate part of it? 

An electrical-appliance manufac- 
turer eliminated seven parts from 
an appliance and promoted the re- 
sulting “standard” model at a much- 
reduced price. The following year, 
with less than a 5 per cent drop in 
sales of the deluxe model, the stand- 
ard model accounted for almost a 
third of the company’s sales. 

If you're dealing with reports, 
you can often eliminate some of the 
copies you must take the time to 
produce, check, and distribute. As 
an added advantage, you'll save 
reading time for everyone who re- 
ceives the report. A large manufac- 
turer who had a two-week vacation 
shutdown in July decided to elimi- 
nate all July reports, and add the 
remaining July figures to the Aug- 
ust reports. He saved over $2,000 
in overtime that had previously 
been required for processing the 
July reports. 

Another possibility is to elimi- 
nate monthly reports when the fig- 
ures don’t change much _ from 
month to month, and issue quar- 
terly reports instead. 

Some operations are just not nec- 
essary all year round. One com- 
pany, which had a monthly win- 


dow-washing schedule, realized that 
in the summer, windows tended 
to be cleaner; besides, they were 
open most of the day. It was de- 
cided to have them washed only 
every other month in the summer. 
The company saved $2,400 a year, 
and freed the building-maintenance 
crew for more productive work. 


Cut costs — every day 


Once you've eliminated trouble- 
some, time-consuming operations 
that slow down your department’s 
productivity, you can forget them. 
You can concentrate on areas with 
greater potential for improving pro- 
ductivity. And, of course, you can 
spend more time looking for ways 
to cut costs in your department. 

Eliminating work is just one of 
the many tools a supervisor can use 
to cut unit costs and maintain high 
productivity. To be successful in 
cutting costs, you need to keep a 
close watch on all the opportunities 
available for improvement. And 
that means making cost reduction 
an everyday part of your job. The 


supervisor who does is the man 


who’s going places. @ 


This article concludes SM’s series of 
articles on cost reduction, by Er- 
nest Schleusener, which started in 
January, 1960. 





YOU CAN’T ESCAPE the responsibility of tomorrow by evading it today. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 





Willful Willie 


ILLIAM C., a maintenance 
AY cinceticion. had a long record 
as a difficult man for the foreman 
to get along with. When he was told 
to do a job first, chances are he’d 
show three reasons it should be 
done last; when he was instructed 
to follow certain procedures, he 
would invariably insist his way was 
better. Over a period of months, he 
accumulated an impressive number 
of reprimands. 

The final incident occurred one 
day while he and some other em- 
ployees were repairing a piece of 
electrical equipment. William’s fore- 
man approached him in the midst of 
a job and asked why he hadn't re- 
moved a certain insulator. 

“What’s the difference?” William 
answered. “I removed this insulator. 
When I get through with it, I'll do 
the other. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how the job is done as long 
as I do it.” 

The foreman 


resented this an- 


swer. “Look,” he said, “I’m the one 
who decides how to do the job. I 
want you to work on the other insu- 
lator first.” 
When this 


some 


incident was recon- 
structed months later at an 
arbitration hearing, witnesses dif- 
fered on exactly what followed. But 
there was no doubt that in the heat 
of the argument William had told 
the foreman to “shut up” and had 
invited him to “fire me.” The invi- 
tation was promptly accepted. 

The official discharge notice gave 
“willful insubordination” as the rea- 
son for the company’s action, and it 
was on this basis that the matter 
went before an arbitrator. The un- 
ion’s defense was that William was 
not guilty of willful insubordination 
because he was actually doing the 
job. He may have had his faults, 
the union conceded, but unless the 
company could prove willful in- 
subordination, William would have 
to be reinstated with back pay. 


How would you decide this case? 


_For the union? 
For the company? 


Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 60. 
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By Hilda Whitener Yoder 


Director, Yoder Center for Reading Improvement 
New York, N. Y. 


if your briefcase is bulging with homework, 
more efficient reading habits will help. 


r is SAID that Theodore Roose- 
I velt’s intake of print was swift and 
photographic—that he could span 
a double-page spread of a new book 
in a minute and a half and then quote 
the text almost verbatim. 

The story is told by Edward 
Weeks, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, that in Budapest in 1910, 
Roosevelt had to speak at a dinner 
attended by Hungarian statesmen 
and noblemen. He launched into 
Hungary’s past, citing names of me- 
dieval heroes and their exploits. The 
performance brought the audience 
to their feet. After the banquet, 
T. R.’s secretary asked him when 


he had found time to read up on that 
subject. “I didn’t bone up on it,” 
said T. R. “When I was in college, 
1 read a book on Hungarian history, 
and as I stood up before that group, 
the book seemed to open before my 
eyes.” 

Few people are blessed with Ted- 
dy Roosevelt's photographic mem- 
ory. But chances are that managers 
who are stuffing their briefcases 
with more and more material to take 
home could drastically cut down on 
much of this homework simply by 
developing more efficient reading 
habits. 

Hundreds of articles have been 
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published about reading during the 
past few years. 


Most of them, however, stress 
reading speed alone. This is an 


oversimplification. The ability to 
read is the end result of other tech- 
niques, and people who are profes- 
sionally engaged in reading im- 
provement are somewhat appalled 
at the emphasis on correcting read- 


ing habits only by teaching people 
to read fast. There is considerable 
justification, however, in the com- 
plaint of many managers that read- 
ing still takes too much time. 

The average reading rate for col- 
lege freshmen is 350 words per min- 
ute. But some people never attain 
this speed, and many who do fail to 
retain it. 


Test yourself here 


To evaluate your own speed, try a test at this point: The 500- 


word selection immediately following, 


between the headings 


“Starting Time” and “Finishing Time,” is of standard difficulty 
as found in newspapers and general magazines. Before you read 
it, note the time you start; at the end of the example, enter your 
finishing time. Consult the table at the end of the selection to 


find your reading speed. 


Apart from bats, birds are the only 
living vertebrates that can really fly 
properly. The bones in the wing of a 
bird have evolved from the same 
bones as the front legs of mammals 
and reptiles, but the wing bones have 
been much modified to anchor the 
large flight feathers, called primaries 
and secondaries. 

All the many kinds of bird flight 
rely on the principle familiar to every 
little boy who has put his hand out 
of the window of a moving car: that 
the flat surface inclined slightly up- 
ward to a current of air will be pushed 
upwards, or, in other words, is able 
to support a weight. The slower the 
speed of the air relative to the wing, 
the less weight can be supported. For 
a bird to support itself in the air, it 
is not enough that it spread its wings 
sideways; it must also arrange to pass 
through the air fast enough to get the 
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Starting Time 


necessary lift to balance its weight. 
If it does not move fast enough, the 
wing will not give any lift, and we 
say that it “stalls.” 

There are various ways a bird can 
get the necessary forward speed: The 
simplest is by gliding slightly down- 
ward. The majority of birds fly in less 
open places where they cannot rely 
on up currents and the like; instead of 
gliding downward to get the neces- 
sary speed, these birds flap their 
wings. 

The speed of a bird relative to the 
surrounding air has been measured in 
many species, although without  in- 
struments it is easy to overestimate. 

Most smallish birds seem to fly be- 
tween twenty and forty mph; most 
larger ones up to fifty mph. A few top 
speeds for horizontal flight may be 
mentioned: the mallard, the golden 
plover, a hummingbird, and the com- 











mon swift have been recorded at 
about sixty mph, a teal at seventy- 
four mph, and an American swift 
(Chaetura) at eighty-nine mph. In a 
dive, of course, a bird may travel 
considerably faster than in level 
flight, and it may also be able to put 
on a spurt when it is pursued. A Euro- 
pean cormorant trying to escape an 
airplane was clocked at sixty-five 
mph, but a wild goose that was being 
pursued in the same way could not do 
more than fifty-six mph. 

The length of time birds fly on long 
migrations is very different from spe- 
cies to species. It seems that many 


Minutes 


42 
4 


birds travel as little as seventy-five 
miles a day if there is suitable coun- 
try for them to rest in. Golden plovers, 
however, breed in Alaska and have to 
fly across 2,000 miles of open sea, 
with no stopping places to rest and 
feed, before they come to the fringe of 
their wintering area on islands in the 
southwestern Pacific. The arctic tern 
twice a year travels 11,000 miles, 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic; of 
course, the tern takes its time about it, 
fishing as it goes. Wilson’s petrel re- 
verses the procedure, breeding in the 
southern hemisphere and wintering in 
the North.* 


Finishing Time 


Words per 
minute 
100 
110 
125 
143 
166 
200 
250 
333 
500 


Does your ability to comprehend what you read need some 
improvement? More will be said on this point later; however, to 
evaluate your comprehension of the test material you have just 
read, circle the answers to the following true-false questions 
about it. (Answers are given at the end of this article. ) 


Comprehension Test 


1. Birds are the only living vertebrates that can fly properly. T F 
2. For a bird to support itself, it has only to spread its wings side- 


ways. 


T F 


* Oskar and Katharina Heinroth, The Birds, The University of Michigan Press, The 
University of Michigan (also in The Saturday Review, November 5, 1960). 
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we 


downward. 


4. The majority of birds fly in large open spaces. 
5. The arctic tern never leaves the Arctic. 
6. Most large birds can fly up to fifty mph. 


7. A teal can fly eighty-nine mph. 


8. The wild goose flew faster than the European cormorant. 
9. When migrating, golden plovers fly 2,000 miles without rest. 
10. Wilson’s petrel breed in the southern hemisphere. 


. The simplest way for it to get forward speed is to glide slightly 


T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 
x = 


Allow 10 points for each question you answered correctly, and 
consult the following table for your rating: 


Score (Per cent) 


60 or lower 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Reading habits 

Some perfectionists compulsively 
insist on seeing and analyzing every 
single word. This trait is admirable 
in, say, a proofreader, since his ex- 
acting profession consists of precise- 
ly this duty. But it is wasted effort 
in most jobs. 

On the other hand, sloppy atti- 
tudes toward a job are likely to pro- 
duce sloppy reading habits. The un- 
conscientious reader hits only the 
high spots and shows poor compre- 
hension of what he is reading. This 
happens frequently with students 
who only scan assigned reading and 
try to cram at the last minute. Pres- 
sure can produce results, but they 
are usually short term. Everyone 
knows of lawyers who are able to 
duel with expert witnesses on ap- 
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Rating 
Poor 
Passing 
Good 
Very good 
Excellent 


parently equal terms, but ten days 
later cannot simplest 
question on the specialty they briefly 
had to master. 

Perhaps the greatest complaint a 
reading-improvement , specialist re- 
ceives from all types of students is, 
“I can’t seem to concentrate.” One 
can only reply that the reading-con- 
centration relationship is a two-way 
street; one of the great benefits of 
improved reading performance is an 
accompanying increase in powers of 
concentration. 


answer the 


Comprehension 

In reading improvement, speed 
should at first be definitely de-em- 
phasized. This may sound strange 
to those who have been dazzled by 
advertisements for devices that 


claim to double or triple their read- 
ing speed. But the sound teacher 
puts emphasis where it belongs—on 
comprehension. Speed can come la- 
ter. The student driver is hardly ever 
taught the use of controls when the 
car is going full speed. 

Your reading comprehension will, 
of course, be most complete if you 
have a background of knowledge 
and experience in the subject mat- 
ter. This background will naturally 
determine the degree of complexity 
that any material has for you and 
the choice of reference material to 
which you turn. But, assuming that 
you have enough familiarity to make 
the subject meaningful, you can fol- 
low certain rules in training and 
practicing for comprehension. 

In a book, for example, your first 
objective should be to find the cen- 
tral thought of each chapter, section, 
and paragraph. To do this, you 
should, as William D. Baker puts 
it, make use of all of the author’s 
“signposts.” Many of these signposts 
are obvious—for example, the chap- 
ter heads. Divisions within chapters 
are usually clearly defined by sub- 
headings, set off in special type. 
Further subheads are usually indi- 
cated typographically. Another kind 
of signpost is the paragraph topic 
sentence, often the first sentence in 
the paragraph. 

Mortimer J. Adler puts it this 
way: “Every book has a skeleton 
hidden between its boards. Your job 
is to find it.” Make use, Adler says, 
of all the helps the author gives you 


—preface, table of contents, chap- 
ter introductions. 

As you read, keep the author’s 
major and minor themes in mind, 
and try to determine what is essen- 
tial to his argument and what is 
merely added as supplementary and 
reinforcing information. And, above 
all, keep an eye out for generaliza- 
tions, so that you will not be misled 
by an opening broad statement 
whose meaning is greatly narrowed 
by the specifics in the text. 

This is, of course, a hazard of 
newspaper reading, where the at- 
tention-getting headline and opening 
teaser paragraph may give an ex- 
aggerated and misleading impres- 
sion. Many readers skim over quan- 
tities of newspaper and magazine 
material in a frantic attempt to 
achieve the illusive goal of being 
“well informed.” What happens is 
that they may get a sensational ver- 
sion or erroneous interpretation of 
what is really being said. 


Retention 

Retention is obviously linked to 
comprehension and to the degree 
with which you can associate it with 
something in your experience. 

Experts in reading improvement 
have found that a most effective pro- 
cedure to guard against forgetting is 
that of “recall”—stopping reading 
periodically to check memory. Ex- 
periments with college students have 
shown that though this procedure 
seems to slow a student’s progress, 
it will help him remember more 
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with greater accuracy. And if he 
thinks through the ideas in his own 
words, rather than in the author’s, 
the additional thinking will strength- 
en his recollection and, at the same 
time, will check his understanding 
of what he has learned. 

Barely learning a formula or a 
vocabulary means that it will soon 
be forgotten. But overlearning— 
that is, further practice checks on 
memory and understanding even 
though you believe learning is ade- 
quate for the present—increases re- 
membering substantially. 

Of course, before you read an ar- 
ticle, you must decide what your 
purpose is in reading it, then select 
the method of reading. If you are 
reading to kill time, you can read 
rapidly without noting details. If you 
are reading technical material, it’s 
only sensible to read slowly. 


Methods of reading 

A skilled reader should be able to 
read short stories, novels, and other 
light material at 400 to 500 words 
per minute. But, when you try to 
memorize facts or understand for- 
mulas, you should probably read at 
100 to 200 words per minute. For a 
textbook that is not especially diffi- 
cult, or for an editorial, you should 
probably gear your reading to 250 
to 350 words per minute. You can 
attain a very rapid rate—several 
thousand words per minute—when 
you skim an article to find a single 
phrase or to decide whether it is ma- 
terial you want to read carefully. 
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The following are the gradations 
of reading. Decide which fits the job 
at hand, so that you do not spend 
more reading time than necessary. 

Skimming: Used to spot the main 
idea or ideas and to get a quick pic- 
ture of the article or book to see 
whether you should read all or por- 
tions of it more carefully. Move your 
eyes rapidly down the page. In a 
book, read the title page, the preface, 
and the table of contents to get a 
quick picture of the book as a whole. 
In an article, or in chapters of a book, 
look for the cue words such as first, 
second, in the first place, to get an 
idea of the development of the argu- 
ment. In sections of special interest, 
read the opening and closing sen- 
tences of paragraphs. 

Previewing: The first step in gain- 
ing a more detailed idea of the over- 
all content of an extensive publica- 
tion. Use the same signposts as in 
skimming, but more carefully this 
time with the knowledge that you are 
going to read the material in detail. 
Read all headings and subheads and 
look for and read carefully topic sen- 
tences, summary sentences, and 
paragraphs. 

Rapid reading: To be used when 
relatively simple ideas are involved 
or relatively familiar ground is being 
covered. 

Intensive reading: Careful, word- 
for-word reading, to be used when 
arguments are to be understood and 
facts are to be recalled—perhaps 
when you are preparing for a de- 
tailed discussion of a particular docu- 











ment or when you are trying to mas- 
ter a new subject. 

Critical reading: Analytical read- 
ing, in which special care is to be 
taken to watch for inconsistencies, 
search for inaccuracies, and judge 
the value of proofs and supports 
given for general statements. 

Outlining: Useful for reviewing an 
article and for later ready reference. 
The act of setting down the author’s 
major and subsidiary points, in I, II, 
IIIf and A, B, C fashion, will help 
your understanding and retention. A 
valuable review aid is to change a 
heading into a question and then try 
to answer the question in your own 
words. 

Scanning: For finding the answer 
to a particular question. It is possi- 
ble, with practice, to develop the 
skill of having the eye take in several 
lines at a time until the key words 
or phrases you're looking for jump 
out at you. Again, pay special atten- 
tion to topic sentences. 


Rapid reading 

The most important technique in 
rapid reading is to read thoughts in- 
stead of words. This takes a great 
deal of practice, especially for a 
meticulous person who feels he must 
hang on to every word. Practice on 
easy material like short general-in- 
terest magazine articles. Read them 
rapidly and then recall what you 
have read. Force yourself by tim- 
ing. For example, time yourself on a 
single column in the sports section of 
your newspaper. See if you can read 
500 words in a minute or a minute 
and a half. 

When a person reads a line of 
print, he probably assumes that the 
eyes move smoothly across the page. 
But they do not. Both eyes work to- 
gether, making little jerking move- 
ments and then brief pauses called 
fixations. 

These eye movements can be ob- 
served if a mirror is laid on the page 
while someone reads. It has been 
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BOOKS TO IMPROVE YOUR READING 
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found that a slow reader makes 
many sometimes making 
several on a single word. A good 
reader would make perhaps only 
three fixations on a single line of a 
newspaper column. 

The idea is to teach the reader to 
make fewer stops, taking in more 
words at one time. Poor reading may 
be compared to trying to run fast 
with very short steps, a tiring and 
ineffectual process. A person gains 
more speed if he takes longer and 
more rhythmical steps, consequent- 
ly covering more territory. A good 
reader does this naturally, but a 
slow reader must be taught. He must 


pauses, 


learn to select the important words 
on each line, ignoring words that 
have been repeated and those that 
do not contribute to the meaning of 
the article. This should be done 
aloud in the beginning until the 
technique is firmly established. 

Do not confuse this method of 
reading with skimming or preread- 
ing, which is reading only certain 
phrases or sentences. It is to be used 


accurate reading 


for thorough, 
which should also be done speedily. 
Here is an example taken from an 
article by Sigmund N. Grock * (un- 
derlining of important words is by 


the present writer): 


Have you noticed that doctors don’t seem to talk about bedside 


manner as much as they used to? Perhaps that’s because the ‘subject 


has become too big. We've realized that bedside manner isn’t just 


for yi a and hasn't much to do with manners. 





sumed that bedside manner was pretty ‘much a matter of etiquette. 


One of the patients at our hospital was a frail old Iz idy, suffering from 





recurrent disk. Day after day, 


I used to watch her working with a 


physical therapist. One morning she finally managed to take SIX 
shuffling steps by herself. Just then her doctor burst into the room 


He took one look at the painful performance, threw up his hi ands, 


and said: 
for you.’ 


“You ‘call that walking! We 


‘ll have to do better than that 


Without saying another word he whizzed out again. 


The patient didn’t notice my horrified expression. She said: “D1 








Thomas is so wonderful. He gives me such cours urage. 
And mane I'd thought I was witnessing the world’s worst bedside 





manner! 


I had missed the “point, of course. 


In a few words, that 


doctor had rescued his patient from self-pity, pledged his professional 





help. and told her he understood what was going on, outside and 





inside. 


Since then I’ve learned that there are about as many techniques 


* “What Js Bedside Manner?” Copyright 1958, by Medical Economics, Oradell, 


November 24, 
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1958. Reprinted by permission. 





for getting along with patients as there are doctors. Some of my 


colleagues shake a patient’s hand and use his first name. Others are 


polite but reserved, and just as successful. Some chi that about boxing 


or the we eather. 


Others get right down to diagnosis. In their own 


ways, these men click with their patients, whether at the bedside, the 


clinic, or the office. 





“The more I think about it, the more I realize that all these differ- 


ent approaches have three things in common. 


I like to call them 





confidence, caring 1g and communication. 








Gadgets are not the answer 
Reading problems seem to know 
no sex, class, or profession. Of two 
playwrights of approximately the 
same age and background, who 
were tested the same day, one read 
200 words per minute, the other, 
600; and a stockbroker read faster 
than either. A radio commentator 
read slowly, even to himself, and 


could not pick out key words quick- 
ly. On the other hand, a newscaster 


seemed only to glance at the page, 
yet gave back the substance speed- 


ily. He had the rare gift of a photo- 
graphic mind. 

When problems exist, 
gadgets are not the answer. As a 
matter of fact, some of these bear as 
little relationship to the essential 
difficulty as patent medicines do to 
the disease they purport to cure. 

Don’t be discouraged if words at 
first seem alien and the talent to 
read or otherwise deal with them 
appears to be some magical gift. 
Reading improvement is basically 
substituting good habits for bad. 


reading 





SOME POINTERS FOR READING 


Don’t try to read everything at the same rate of speed. 
Don’t read when you're exhausted. Rest eyes frequently. 


Don’t read in poor light. 


Don‘t move lips or tongue. This habit will disappear as you gain 


speed. 


Don’t inject your own ideas into material while you’re reading. 
Follow the authors’ thoughts, no matter how annoying. 

Don’t read aloud while you are trying to develop speed. 

Do try to transfer techniques to materials on your desk or in your 
briefcase. Good habits are strengthened by practice. 


Answers to Comprehension Test 


>t, © 9,2 & 


6 T, 7 F, 8 F, 9 T,. 4, 
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vour decisions. 


problem 





LET'S GET DOWN TO A 


Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations supervisors 


have faced. How would you solve these problems? 
4s vou consider a case, you might jot down your questions, your reasoning, 


Or, discuss the case with a group of people 
friends. You'll find that each person has his own way of looking at the 


fellow supervisors, family, 








What's the Trouble with Brenda? 


AM NICHOLAS knit his brows in 
S exasperation. Ten o'clock, and 
he should have been out on the 
floor; but he was stuck in the office 
checking out die records for tomor- 
row’s production. Brenda Bailey, 
his records clerk, was out again. 
Late or absent, he didn’t know— 
and at this point he didn’t care. 

Sam never used to have all this 
trouble with Brenda. When he’d 
hired her five years ago, she’d been 
not only bright and attractive but 
extremely dependable. It’s not easy 
to get a girl with clerical skills to 
work in a shop, but Brenda had 
swung right in, got along well with 
everyone, and quickly mastered the 
tough technical system of die classi- 
fication. In fact, she had handled 
her job so efficiently that she was 
soon entrusted with the down-time 
records and the maintenance-work 
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schedule. These records were com- 
plicated; keeping them 
and up to date was vital to smooth 


accurate 


production. 

Now this whole system was fall- 
ing apart because Brenda was so 
often and so unpredictably absent. 
In the past six months, Sam figured, 
she’d been either absent or late at 
least every other working day 
There was no special pattern to it, 
nothing to take hold of. Further- 
more, Brenda always had a good 
excuse and Sam had to believe her, 
for he knew she was truthful and 
conscientious. 

The trouble seemed to have start- 
ed with a sinus infection that neces- 
sitated several absences. Then, a 
few weeks later, a stomach upset. 
Three weeks ago, Brenda sprained 
her ankle and was out several days. 
On top of that, for one reason or an- 





other, she frequently missed her bus 
(which she never used to miss), and 
each time this happened, she ar- 
rived 40 minutes late. Day before 
yesterday, she’d gone home early 
with a headache. Now she was al- 
ready an hour and a half late and— 
unusual for Brenda—she had not 
phoned in. 

Sam had tried at times to get one 
of the girls in the office to fill in for 
Brenda, but he found that supervis- 
ing her took more time than doing 
the work himself. 

As he riffled through the die rec- 
ords, Sam once more reviewed the 
problem. It couldn’t be lack of in- 
centive—Brenda had received good 
pay raises to the point where, Sam 
happened to know, she was earning 
more than the president’s secretary. 


Her absences were costing her mon- 
ey, for she’d used up all her sick 
leave. And a thorough medical 
check, made at Sam’s suggestion, 
nothing _ physically 


had shown 


wrong. When Brenda was on the 
job, she was as alert and coopera- 
tive as ever. But lately, he could 
never be sure she’d be on the job. 

The telephone rang. It was Bren- 


da. 

“Sam,” she said, “I tried to reach 
you before, but the switchboard was 
busy. My mother woke up feeling 
sick and I had to make her com- 
fortable and get a neighbor to take 
care of her. The doctor’s here now 
and he’s giving me a lift into town, 
so I should be there in 20 minutes. 
I’m awfully sorry to be late—I know 
we have a heavy schedule today.” 


Consider these questions — and ask your own: 


What do you think might be causing Brenda’s poor attend- 
ance? (Consider more than one possibility. ) 


How could Sam have avoided getting into his present jam? 


Brenda used to be the best records clerk Sam ever had, but 
her present undependability is a serious drag on his own per- 
formance. If you were Sam, what measures would you take to 


correct the problem? 
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Readers Discuss @-J,\v ® Cases 





month’s contributors. 





Here are readers’ discussions of January's case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 








How Kind Can You Get? 
(January, page 41) 


Case synopsis: 


When he came to work this morning after a sleepless night, 
Jim Schenck looked tired and worried. He told his supervisor 
and good friend, Carl Rowe, that his wife had undergone an 
emergency operation the night before, and the doctors weren't 


sure she’d recover. Deeply concerned for his assistant, Carl 
offered him the day off, $10 for cab fare, and, if necessary, an 
advance from Personnel. As an afterthought, he also offered the 
use of his car. Jim accepted gratefully. 

An hour later Carl received word that Jim was in the emer- 
gency wards of the city hospital. He had driven Carl's car through 
a red light and crashed into a truck; one leg and two of his ribs 
were broken. Carl rushed out to see him. 


Don’t leave him alone 


rO THE EDITOR: 

While Carl was thoughtful and 
considerate in lending Jim the mon- 
ey, he should not have offered his 
car. A person with troubles like 
Jim’s should not drive a car or be 
left alone. 


Carl should have contacted either 
a relative or a close friend of Jim’s 
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who could have stayed with him un- 
til the crisis was over. Failing this, 
Carl himself should have taken time 
to help Jim. 

In critical situations like this, a 
supervisor can be of great help and, 
at the same time, build better super- 
visor-employee relations. 

—VINCENT A. THAYNE 
General Foreman, Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York 


Good intentions backfired 
'O THE EDITOR: 

Carl’s good intentions backfired. 
He was a little too sympathetic and 
considerate; the result was to give 
Jim more problems. 

Carl did two things he should not 
have done: He offered to lend Jim 
money and his car. Car] should have 
realized that Jim was so preoccu- 
pied that he was in no condition to 
drive a car. 

Carl could have been of real help 
by doing these things: 

1) Suggest contacting the em- 
ployees’ credit union for money. If 
there wasn’t one, Carl could have 
helped Jim get a loan from a local 
bank. 

2) Offer either to drive Jim home 
himself or to have one of the other 
employees do it. 


A good supervisor should be con- 
cerned with the well-being of his 
subordinates and aid them if he 
possibly can. Carl’s heart was in the 
right place, but he went about help- 
ing in the wrong way. 

—EDWARD P. DUNHAM 
Training Specialist, American Air- 
lines, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Don‘t lend him money 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Carl bears some responsibility for 
Jim’s accident because he failed to 
analyze the situation correctly. Jim 
was in no condition to drive a car. 
Not only had he been up the night 
before, but he was in anguish over 
his wife’s condition. Carl should 
have considered these important 
facts before offering him the use of 


his car. 





WIN A 


BOOK! 


or send your most in- 


Send in your solutions to SM'’s cases 
teresting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each case or solu- 
tion accepted for publication a copy of Leadership on the Job: 
Guides to Good Supervision, the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than March 31. 
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Carl could either have driven Jim 
to the hospital himself or arranged 
to have someone else drive him. 
Carl made another mistake in lend- 
ing Jim money; arranging an ad- 
vance on Jim’s pay check would 
have been enough. 

Certainly a supervisor is respon- 
sible for his subordinates when 
problems affect their work. Advice, 
counsel, sympathy, and understand- 
ing are in order. But becoming an 
“easy touch” will only create more 
serious problems. 

—wW. F. PENFIELD 
American Can Company, 
Hillside, New Jersey 


Thinking for two 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Carl wasn’t directly responsible 
for Jim’s accident, but he was a con- 
tributing factor. Carl should have 
realized from Jim’s condition that he 
was too upset to drive a car. There- 
fore, Carl should have done the 
thinking for both of them. After 
giving Jim the day off, he should 
have decided that providing cab 
fare was the best way of helping 
Jim with transportation. 

—R. C. MALICOAT 
Line Foreman, Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District, Sacramento, Calif. 


Bending over backward 


lO THE EDITOR: 

Any supervisor would feel sym- 
pathetic toward a situation like 
Jim’s. But bending over backward 
will tend to break your back. Jim’s 
very first statement—“I’ve been up 
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all night’—should have _ been 
enough to keep Carl from lending 
Jim his car. 

Since Jim’s lack of sleep and dis- 
traught feeling would cause his job 
to suffer, Carl was right in sending 
him home for the day; he was 
wrong, however, in lending Jim the 
car. If Jim’s condition would affect 
his job, it would also affect his driv- 
ing ability. Carl should have made 
other transportation 
for him. 


arrangements 


—HAROLD LINDSAY 
Central Office Foreman, New York 
Telephone Co., Monticello, N. Y. 


Discretion and common sense 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Carl was right to give Jim the day 
off, but that is as far as he should 
have gone. Although he was not di- 
rectly responsible for Jim’s accident, 
he should have realized that he was 
placing his car in the hands of an 
upset, distraught man. 

Generally, a supervisor should 
not burden himself with his employ- 
ees’ personal problems, but when 
something like this arises he should 
handle it with discretion and com- 
mon sense. 

—GLENDA GAIL GUNDRY 

Junior Department Supervisor, Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, Library, 
Pasadena, California 


Play it by ear 
rO THE EDITOR: 
Carl’s personal feelings toward 
Jim could be considered a contrib- 
uting factor in Jim’s accident. I 





agree with his giving Jim the day 
off and lending him money. But 
Carl should have considered Jim’s 
state of mind when he offered the 
use of his car—especially since he 
had already lent him taxi fare. 
Generally, a supervisor dealing 








A Group Contribution 


The following contribution came out of discussion in the Records 
Management Seminar Group. This is one of several seminar 
groups connected with a supervisory-development program in the 
Enlisted Services and Records Division of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy. The group leader has 
written SM that the groups plan to alternate, each month, in 
sending in solutions that arise from their discussion of SM cases. 


with employees who come to him 
with problems should play it by ear. 
Sometimes, simple attention and an 
understanding attitude will suffice. 
—THOMAS R. COLEMAN 
Plant Supervisor, Orange County 
Telephone Co., Middletown, N. Y. 











Kill him with kindness 


fO THE EDITOR: 

This case reminded us of the old 
saying, “Kill him with kindness.” 
That is what Carl could have done 
to his assistant. 

Carl was responsible for Jim’s ac- 
cident. First, Jim did not ask for the 
use of the car; and second, knowing 
that Jim was distraught, Carl should 
never have offered it to him. He 
should have considered the fact that 
Jim was neither physically nor men- 
tally capable at that time of driving 
an automobile. It was enough to 
lend him cab money and offer to 
arrange for an advance from Per- 
sonnel. 

Carl would have ‘been wiser to 
have an employee drive Jim home 
or to the hospital. 

A supervisor must have his sub- 
ordinates’ best interests at heart and 


be sincerely interested in their per- 
sonal problems. He should listen 
attentively and, after evaluating the 
facts, offer sound, common-sense 
advice. 

The supervisor should know, 
however, how far he can go in of- 
fering such advice and at what 
point he should refer the individual 
to the organization’s personnel de- 
partment or  employee-relations 
counselors. Sound thinking should 
be the basis of any attempt to solve 
an employee’s personal problems; 
sympathy should not be allowed to 
cloud logic. 

—ReEcoRDS MANAGEMENT 
SEMINAR GROUP 

Enlisted Services and Records Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Department of the Navy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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... can be practically painless 


By Peter C. Reid 


Is there a change of address in your future? 
Here are some tips for easy moving. 


OVING DAY is over. Limp with 
M weariness, knee deep in a 
chaos of cartons and excelsior, the 
Jones family sighs in unison, “Never 
again.” 

Despite this common pledge to 
swear off, Americans keep right on 
moving: Last year, almost 35 mil- 
lion of us pulled up stakes and 
headed for what we hoped would 
be greener pastures. With all the 
possessions owned by the average 
family, moving is a lot less simple 
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than it was when the pioneers be- 
gan their covered-wagon treks west- 
ward. But if there’s a change of 
address in your future, you can 
keep the wear and tear—on your- 
self and your furniture—to a mini- 
mum by using the same kind of 
planning principles that help you 
run your department smoothly. 
Thinking ahead is the key to pain- 
less moving. 

The Joneses—like many other 
families making their first move— 








did some preparing, but they under- 
estimated the amount of work they 
had left for themselves in the last 
few days. Frantic last-minute pack- 
ing and arranging made moving day 
a nightmare of confusion and lost 
tempers. 

Whether you're 
the street or across the continent, 


moving down 
you can make your move easier by 
scheduling your preparations. The 
more you do ahead of time, the less 
hectic those last few days will be. 

Your first step when you know 
you're going to move should be to 
start a notebook listing the things 
you must do and setting a deadline 
for each chore.‘ Make it a family 
project by assigning jobs to the chil- 
cren, too. They'll not only take part 
of the load off your shoulders; 


7 


they'll get a needed sense of partici- 


pation. 


Pick a mover 


Here’s what you should include 
in your list of what to do four to six 
weeks in advance: 

First, pick a mover. How you 
move depends on how far you have 
to go, how much you have to move, 
and how important it is for you to 
keep costs down. On a short move, 
for example, you can save money 
by using your car for cartons, 
clothes, and other portables, hiring 
a mover for the furniture and heavy 
equipment. 

How do you find a good mover? 
As in choosing most consumer serv- 
ices, your best bet is a friend’s rec- 


ommendation. Failing that, consult 
the Yellow Pages, and then call the 
Better Business Bureau—they won't 
recommend a mover, but they'll tell 
you what movers they've had com- 
plaints about. nation-wide 
van lines are usually reliable, and 
they have facilities and agents all 
over the country—a point to con- 
sider if you’re moving a long dis- 
tance. If you are considering an 
independent mover, ask him for the 


Large 


names of some of his recent custom- 
ers and ask one or two of them if 
they were satisfied. 

Moving rates are decided in one 
of two ways—depending on whether 
the move is local or far away. The 
cost of local moves is usually based 
on an hourly rate—although some 
movers may give you a flat figure 
covering the whole move. Distance 
moves, on the other hand, are based 
on weight and mileage. 

Like other transportation facil- 
ities that operate in more than one 
state, long-distance movers are reg- 
ulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The ICC _ requires 
every interstate mover to provide 
its customers with a leaflet called 
General Information for Shippers 
of Household Goods by Motor Car- 
riers in Interstate or Foreign Com- 
merce. When you get this leaflet, 
read it carefully—it will tell you 
how you are protected by ICC regu- 
lations and what your obligations 
are as a shipper. For example, as 
soon as the weight of your load has 
been determined, you are entitled 
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to know what it is and the charges 
that are based on it. If you think 
the weight is incorrect, you may ask 
for a reweighing. (But watch out 

if there’s no significant differ- 
ence between the two weighings, 
you may be hit with an extra $10 
charge for the reweighing. ) 

A reliable mover will give you an 
accurate estimate—within 10 per 
cent—of how much your move will 
cost. But you must let him know 
exactly what’s to be moved. Point 
out the contents of closets, attic, 
basement, and garage. Be sure to 
tell him what extra services you 
want, such as packing, wardrobes, 
insurance. 


Do it yourself? 


If money is an object, you might 
consider hiring a truck and doing 


M-DAY minus 1 MONTH 
ea v 





| I 
Decide what's to be moved and | 
| what discarded. | 
| Make a reservation with your 
mover. 
| | 
Arrange to dispose of your house 
| g p y 
| or apartment. | 
| Send out change-of-address ; 
| cards. | 
Collect school, medical, and oth- ; 
er records. 
| | 
| Close or transfer charge accounts | 
| with local stores. | 
| Begin to use up frozen foods. | 
ee P | 
| Start packing. | 
| | 
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is 


the complete job of moving your- 
self. Even if you can round up 
enough volunteer manpower it will 
be a lot of work, but you can save 
substantially. You don’t need a spe- 
cial license to drive the truck your- 
self. 

One nation-wide car- and truck- 
renting firm charges $23.50 a day 
for a 16-foot van that can hold six 
rooms of furniture and belongings. 
That rate 
maintenance, and 40 miles of trans- 
portation, after which you pay 17 
cents a mile. One disadvantage for 


includes gasoline, oil, 


long moves is that the truck must 
be returned to its original location. 
Some rental companies will arrange a 
one-way rental at a higher fee—for 
example, 25 cents a mile for return- 
ing the truck to its source. 

Renting a trailer to attach to your 
car is another way of saving money 
—especially if it’s a local move, 
since you can make several trips 
with a small trailer. One large ren- 
tal firm—with agencies in most ma- 
jor cities—rents trailers of various 
sizes, at rates ranging from $6 to 
$20 a day. For long hauls, this 
agency provides one-way service at 
flat rates—a large trailer would 
cost $64 from New York to Boston 
and $113 from New York to Chi- 
cago. 

Don’t be so bedazzled by the 
economies of do-it-yourself moving 
that you ignore its real disadvan- 
tages. Moving heavy furniture is a 
hazardous undertaking for an ama- 
teur. If your friends get hurt, they 








may wind up suing you. And you 
can be laid up too. 

Besides hiring a mover or mak- 
ing arrangements to move yourself, 
here are some other jobs you can 
do well before M-day. 


Before M-Day 


Start packing. You probably own 
many items you won’t be needing 
during the month before you move, 
like out-of-season sports equipment 
and clothes, books, and baby equip- 
ment you're not using. Packing these 
early gives you more time for the 
jobs that must be done later. 

Go over your whole house or 
apartment carefully and list what 
will have to be moved. This is the 
time to get rid of all the useless 
things that have been cluttering up 
your closets—like that green-and- 
purple vase you got for Christmas 
three years ago. Also note the fra- 
gile items that will need especially 
careful packing—you may want to 
find out how much it would cost to 
have them professionally packed 
by the movers. 

If you’re selling your house, get it 
on the market as early as possible. 
Otherwise, under the pressure of 
time, you may have to sell it at a 
loss. 

Let the post office know when 
you're moving, what your new ad- 
dress will be, and if a temporary 
forwarding address will be required. 
Also notify friends, relatives, and 
business firms with which you deal. 
Arrange to close or transfer charge 


a. M-DAY minus 2 WEEKS 
) 


Have funds transferred to new 
bank. 
If you’re driving to new home, 





have car prepared for trip. 

If not, make arrangements for 
your family’s transportation. 
Arrange to have phone, gas, and 

electricity turned on on M-Day. 
Prepare a floor plan of new 
home, showing where furniture 
should go. 
Keep packing. 


accounts with local stores. Send out 
change-of-address maga- 
zines and publications to 
which you subscribe—they should 
have at least four weeks’ notice, six 
if possible. 

Collect 
example, your children’s school rec- 
ords and credentials, and your fam- 
ily’s medical and dental records, in- 
cluding vaccination data, current 
prescriptions, the dates of most re- 
cent examinations, history of past 
illnesses, and so on. 

Use up any large supply. of fro- 
zen food. Because of the difficulty 
involved in keeping foods frozen on 
long moves, most movers will ac- 


cards to 
other 


necessary records—for 


cept frozen foods only if the move 
takes less than 24 hours and no 
servicing of the freezer enroute is 
required. If you don’t have time 
enough to use up all your frozen 
food before you move, your best bet 
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i M-DAY minus 1 WEEK 
* 


Return library books and other 
borrowed items. 

Make arrangements to ship pets, 
unless they’re going with you. 

Arrange to have a serviceman 
prepare your appliances for 
shipment the day before you 
move. 

Arrange to have gas, electric, 
and water meters read. 

Make arrangements for trans- 
ferring your jewelry, currency, 
important documents, and oth- 
er valuables—they should not 
be taken in van. 

Pack faster. 





is to dispose of it to friends, relatives 
and neighbors. 

Prepare a floor plan of your new 
house, identifying each room by 
name. This will guide the movers in 
placing furniture and cartons. 

Making a local move? Here’s a 
tip that will save you money: If 
you have furniture that needs re- 
pairing or rugs or drapes that need 
cleaning, send them out before mov- 
ing day and have them delivered to 
your new address after moving day. 

If you’re moving at your com- 
pany’s request, find out exactly what 
portion of your moving expenses 
they will pay. 


Packing is a science 


When you’re ready to start pack- 
ing, remember that what goes into 
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a carton must come out. Guessing 
games can be fun, but when you’re 
trying to remember into which of 73 
assorted cartons you put the coffee- 
pot, the sport loses some of its zest. 

You can avoid this problem by 
resisting the temptation to open a 
carton and pile things in helter- 
skelter. Before you do any packing 
at all, in fact, you should arrange 
your belongings into categories. 
You might put your linens in one 
pile, toilet articles in another, toys 
in a third. Keeping each carton as 
homogeneous as possible will make 
it much easier when you’re unpack- 
ing. Label each carton clearly, with 
both the contents and the room it 
belongs in. 

Don’t overstuff cartons—they 
should be packed only to within an 
inch of the top to prevent crushing. 
Avoid too many small packages, 
because they’ll take up more of the 
mover’s high-priced time than fewer 
larger cartons would. There’s an ex- 
ception to this when you pack books, 
however. Use small, sturdy cartons 
that don’t hold more than 50 pounds 
of books. If you keep the books in 
order, replacing them on the shelves 
will be easier. 

You can save on your moving 
bill by packing light clothing in bu- 
reau drawers. Don’t overload the 
drawers or use them for liquids or 
breakable items, though—and be 
sure to tie up the bureaus with 
strong cord so the drawers won't 
come out on moving day. 

Don’t pack flammables like fire- 





works, cleaning fluid, paint, 
matches. It’s against ICC regula- 
tions for movers to accept such ar- 
ticles. Half-used cans of syrup and 
similar substances that can cause 
damage should also be thrown away 
or used up. 

Remove casters, mirror screws, 
and knobs that might become loose 
in transit, place them in separate 
bags, and tag them for easy identi- 
fication. 

If you want to keep your moving 
costs to a minimum, you'll do most 
of the packing yourself. But many 
movers offer packing services at an 
extra cost. A complete packing serv- 
ice—dishes, lampshades, clothes, 
linens, mirrors, and so on—can add 
several hundred dollars to your ba- 
sic moving bill. On the other hand, 
if you use the packing service only 
for your fragile possessions, like 
mirrors and glassware, the extra 
cost should be less than $50, and 
you will avoid the trickiest part of 
the packing job. 

How about insurance? 

Besides packing service, another 
extra you may want to consider is 
insurance. Many families making 
their first move assume that protec- 
tion against loss or damage in tran- 
sit is provided by the van line. Actu- 
ally, interstate movers are required 
to provide only limited protection: 
a maximum of 30 cents a pound for 
goods damaged or lost. It’s easy to 
see how inadequate this can be: If 
the movers break a $25 crystal bowl 





that weighs two pounds, you'll get 
exactly 60 cents. 

Before you buy extra protection, 
check your present household-in- 
surance policy—it may cover your 
goods in transit. If not, you can buy 
insurance, either from your mover 
or from a broker. Large van lines 
usually charge a flat rate—a typical 
fee is 50 cents for each $100 of val- 
uation. For long hauls, insurance 
companies can’t usually match this 
rate, but on short hauls you may be 
able to save money by getting cov- 
erage through a broker. For ex- 
ample, one insurance company 
charges 20 cents per $100 for the 
first 100 miles and raises the fee 5 
cents for each 100 miles. On a 300- 
mile move, your insurance would 
cost you 25 cents per $100—half of 
what it might cost through your 
mover. 

When you buy transit insurance, 
be sure to get written confirmation 


2.) an minus 2 DAYS 


Dispose of flammables, drain 





fuel from power mower and 
other machinery, and discard 
half-used cans of syrup, paint, 
oil, and other substances that 
can cause damage. 

Wash and dry all soiled clothing. 

Take down curtains, draperies, 
Venetian blinds, traverse rods, 
etc. 

Still packing? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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describing exactly what is covered. 
And keep in mind that if you want 
to be fully reimbursed for loss or 
damage, you must take out enough 
insurance to cover the actual value 
of all your belongings. One family 
took out 1,000 dollars’ worth of in- 
surance, even though their belong- 
ings were worth $5,000. In a van 
accident, their possessions suffered 
500 dollars’ worth of damage. But 
since they had insured their goods 
only to a fifth of their value, they 
were paid only a fifth of the dam- 
age—$100. 


The big day 

If you’ve got a check mark after 
every item on your “things-to-do” 
list, moving day itself should be rel- 
atively painless. Even so, you'd bet- 
ter fortify yourself with a substan- 
tial breakfast—there will be lots to 
do and possible emergencies to cope 
with. 

When the movers arrive, let them 
know exactly what’s going and 
what’s staying. Now is also the time 
to tell them about any items you 
want unloaded as soon as you ar- 


Zea M-DAY minus 1 DAY 


Prepare list of items you will need 
immediately when you arrive 





at your new house. 
Pack your suitcases for trip. 
Finish packing. 
Take a tranquilizer. 
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rive at your new home. If you have 
an infant, for example, the playpen 
should be loaded on the van last so 
it will be available immediately. 

When the men have finished 
loading, make a final tour of your 
old house with the boss mover, to be 
sure nothing has been left behind 
that should be going. 

Before driving off with 
worldly movers 
should give you a bill of lading or 
receipt—signed by you and the 
mover—showing the date of ship- 
ment, the names of the mover and 
yourself, the points of origin and 
destination, a description of the 
goods, and their valuation. 


your 
possessions, the 


In your new house 


You should, of course, be on 
hand when the movers reach your 
new house. On interstate moves, 
you're required by ICC rules to pay 
the moving charges before anything 
is unloaded from the van—unless 
you've made arrangements for bill- 
ing or deferred payments. You must 
pay in cash, money order, or certi- 
fied check. 

If you’ve been able to plan the 
placement of your furniture, you'll 
save a lot of trouble when the mov- 
ers start carrying things in. This is 
where a floor plan of your new 
home will come in handy. The mov- 
ers will generally lay rugs and set 
up beds, but they’re not permitted 
to install or attach appliances or fix- 
tures—this should be done by pro- 
fessional servicemen. 





Your purchase of packing serv- 
ices entitles you to unpacking serv- 
ices, too. However, you may prefer 
to do the unpacking yourself, so you 
can put things away where you 
want them. 

Before the movers have left, be 
sure to examine your fragile posses- 
sions. If you discover that your 
treasured Bavarian beer stein is 
now just a collection of fragments, 
keep cool long enough to make a 
note on the inventory before you 
sign it. Although this step doesn’t 
constitute a claim, you’re out of 
luck if you omit it, because the 
mover can deny a claim if the dam- 
age is not noted at the time of de- 
livery. Your actual claim for dam- 
age should be filed in writing with 
the van line. 


The pressure’s off 


When the last carton has been 
unloaded and the movers have 
driven away, the worst is over. Your 
new home may not be in apple-pie 
order yet, but the pressure’s off and 
you can relax a little. Changing 
your address inevitably means a 
period of adjustment to new sur- 
roundings and new people. A well- 


M-DAY 


Ma 


Be on hand when movers arrive. 
Tell movers exactly what goes, 
what stays, and what you want 
available as soon as you get 
to new home (so it can be put 





on last). 

Make a tour of premises with 
boss mover to be sure every- 
thing has been loaded. 

Sign and get a copy of the com- 
bination bill of lading and 
freight bill. 

Lock the house and leave the 
keys with a responsible person 
or in a prearranged location. 

Be ready to pay charges. 

Note loss or damage on inven- 
tory before signing it. 

Start unpacking. 

Arrange for reinstallation of ap- 
pliances. 

Enjoy your new home. 


planned, efficiently accomplished 
move will help conserve your en- 
ergies and maintain your morale so 
you can meet the problems of set- 
tling into your new home. # 





LISTENING MEANS trying to see the problem the way the speaker sees 
it—which means not sympathy, which is feeling for him, but empathy, 
which is experiencing with him. Listening requires entering actively 
and imaginatively into the other fellow’s situation and trying to un- 
derstand a frame of reference different from your own. This is not 


always an easy task. 


—S. I. 


HAYAKAWA, in Are You Listening? 
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of the month 


The Manager As Referee 


MANAGER’S most uncomfortable 
A moments are often those when 
he has to settle arguments among his 
subordinates. When disputes 
strong feelings are frequently aroused, 
objectivity flies out the window, and 
the personal relationships that help 
form a smoothly working team are 
jeopardized. It’s important for a man- 
ager to understand these 
ments, and to learn how to deal with 
them effectively. 


arise, 


disagree- 


Diagnosing disagreements 

A disagreement may stem from any 
one of these four basic issues: 

e Facts. Sometimes people have dif- 
ferent definitions of a problem. In the 
old fable of the blind men and the 
elephant, each man touched a differ- 
ent part of the animal; then, when 
they came together, they disagreed 
violently about what an elephant looks 
like. In the same way, two people with 
only some of the facts about a com- 
plex problem may disagree on just 
what the problem is when they meet 
to solve it. 

Two people may also see the same 
facts differently. A person’s own ex- 


periences make him see things through 
a personal “filter,” and he may uncon- 
sciously filter out the facts that seem 
unimportant to him. 

® Goals. Sometimes people disagree 
about what should be accomplished 

for example, what the result of a 
certain project should be 

e Methods. Sometimes, when peo- 
ple have reached agreement on a goal, 
they differ about how to reach it—the 
procedures, strategies, or tactics. 

e Values. Sometimes the disagree- 
ment is about ethics—what is moral, 
what is fair, and so on. These differ- 
ences, in turn, may affect the choice of 
goals or methods. 

Once a manager knows what a dis- 
pute is about, he will be better able to 


determine how to handle it 


Stages of conflict 


Important conflicts rarely erupt sud- 
denly; they pass through stages. A 
manager's role in a dispute will depend, 
to some extent, on which of these five 
stages the argument has reached when 
he steps into the picture: 

1. Anticipation. Assume that a man- 
ager learns that his company is about 
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to install new, automated equipment 
in his department, and that it will re- 
duce the number and change the na- 
ture of his subordinates’ jobs. He can 
anticipate that when the information 
is released, his subordinates may have 
different opinions about the desirabil- 
ity of the change, how it should be in- 
troduced, and how the consequences 
of its introduction should be handled. 

2. Tension.. Word leaks out about 
the proposed new equipment. People 
begin discussing it. They have no facts 
yet, but tensions begin to build up; 
there is a _ feeling of impending 
trouble. 

3. Discussion. Information is re- 
leased about the new equipment and 
plans to install it. Workers begin asking 
questions: They want more informa- 
tion, they question management’s in- 
tentions, they want to know how firm 
the decision is. During the discussion, 
their different opinions start emerging, 
either openly by statement or implied 
in the questions they ask and the lan- 
guage they use. 

4. Open dispute. The union steward 
meets with the foreman to argue for 
a change in plans. The foreman coun- 
ters by presenting management’s rea- 
sons for installing the equipment. The 
differences—expressed only indirectly 
and tentatively before—now sharpen 
into more clearly defined points of 
view. 

5. Open conflict. Men have firmly 
committed themselves to a particular 
side of the issue. For them, it becomes 
a matter of win, lose, or compromise. 

The manager’s power to settle the 
issue will differ at each of these stages. 
He is likely to have the most influence 
if he enters the picture at Stage 1; the 
least influence if he enters at Stage 5. 


The range of action he can take 


changes as the conflict passes through 
the various stages. For this reason, it 
is important for the manager to assess 
not only the nature of a dispute, but 
also the stage it has reached. 


Selecting an approach 

After the manager has diagnosed a 
dispute (or a potential one) between 
subordinates, his next step is to take 
action. But what action? Here are 
four common approaches to solving 
differences, and the dangers in each: 

1. Avoiding differences. A manager 
can avoid many differences in his de- 
partment. One way is to hire people 
who substantially agree with each 
other—people with common back- 
grounds, common interests and objec- 
tives, common ways of approaching 
problems. Another way is to keep po- 
tential clashers apart by assigning 
them to different groups or locations. 
Or he can forbid his subordinates to 
raise an issue because it is “too hot to 
handle.” 

The danger in avoiding differences 
is that it can reduce a staff's creativity. 
When differences are avoided, not only 
do new ideas appear less frequently, 
but old ideas are likely to remain un- 
tested and unexamined. Possible re- 
sult: The department may simply slip 
into a rut. 

2. Repressing differences. Some- 
times, when a manager is aware that 
a difference of opinion exists in his 
department, he may be afraid that 
bringing it into the open will create 
dissension and reduce the group’s ef- 
fectiveness. He may, therefore, try to 
keep it under cover, by emphasizing 
loyalty, teamwork, and cooperation. 
In this climate, subordinates would be 
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unlikely to express disagreements 
and risk conflict. 

Repression, however, almost always 
costs something. If the people involved 
have strong feelings about the ques- 
tion and if the manager represses these 
feelings, then the resulting frustration 
and hostility may erupt elsewhere. 
Differences, and the feelings they gen- 
erate, do not ordinarily disappear by 
being ignored. They fester beneath the 
surface and emerge when they're least 
expected, creating new problems for 
the manager and his staff. 

3. Bringing differences to a head. 
Some managers, recognizing that a dif- 
ference exists, go further and try to 
create an arena where the disagreeing 
parties can fight it out. But a manager 
should be sure, if he does this, that the 
combatants understand what the issue 
really is and what their roles and re- 
sponsibilities are. 

Conflict can be costly. It not only 
saps the energy of those involved, but 
it also may destroy what relationship 
they had. Therefore, a manager should 
carefully some important 
questions before he encourages con- 
flict: 

@ What does he hope to accom- 
plish with this approach? 

@ What are the possible results? 


consider 


It takes planning—and courage 


e How should he keep the conflict 
within bounds—within the depart- 
ment, for example, or in perspective? 

@ What can be done after the con- 
flict to minimize its effect on the dis- 
putants and to bring their relationship 
back at least to where it was before the 
argument began? 

4. Making differences 
“Two heads are better than one,” be- 
cause they often provide a richer set 


creative. 


of experiences and offer different ways 
of looking at a problem. If the legen- 
dary blind men who touched different 
parts of the elephant had pooled their 
information, they would have been 
able to describe the animal more accu- 
rately. In the same way, many prob- 
lems can be seen clearly, fully, and in 
perspective only if the people who see 
different aspects come together and 
pool their information. 

But this takes time. When a fast 
decision is required, it may be easier 
and more practical to ignore one side 
of an argument for the time being, to 
start taking action. Finally, unless a 
problem-solving situation is planned 
with some care, there is always the 
risk of creating another argument. 

@ Warren H. Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
November-December, 1960 


for a manager to turn an argu- 


ment among his subordinates into a creative problem-solving situa- 
tion. In the second half of this article, to be digested next month in 
SM, the authors discuss how to do it, and what danger signals to 


watch for. 





THE MAN WHO QUESTIONS opinion is wise; the man who quarrels with 


facts is a fool. 
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Appraisal Interviews: 


Can You 
Go by the Book? 


y YOU GO STRICTLY by the book 
L when you conduct an appraisal 
interview? Many manuals contain pre- 
cise instructions for reviewing a subor- 
dinate’s performance with him, and 
many managers follow the rules rigid- 
ly. 

But experienced managers have 
learned that some of the rules, if fol- 
lowed to the letter, can be ineffective. 
Some even backfire, and produce ex- 
actly the opposite of the desired ef- 
fect. The solution: Tailor the rules to 
fit the man being interviewed 

Here are several rules taken from 
the books, with some ideas on how to 
tailor them effectively. 


Emotional upsets 

Rule 1. If the subordinate is emo- 
tionally upset, postpone the interview. 
This is wise when his emotion is unre- 
lated to the job and he obviously pre- 
fers not to talk about it—for example, 
distress caused by family problems. 
But it shouldn’t be a hard and fast 
rule. 

If his emotion was aroused by some- 
thing on the job, this may be the best 
time to discuss how he feels about it. 
Someone who is emotionally aroused 
may reveal ordinarily 
would conceal; by being a good listen- 
er, you may learn a great deal. You 
can also help him express any strong 
feelings he may have. If they are feel- 
ings of frustration or of hostility to- 
ward you or the company, it’s better if 


feelings he 





he expresses them to you than to other 
employees. 


How much planning? 


Rule 2. Plan the content of the in- 
terview. Naturally, a manager should 
not approach an interview unprepared. 
However, a too-detailed plan, too rig- 
idly followed, may steer the discussion 
away from a matter of great concern 
to the subordinate. It may make him 
feel more frustrated than cooperative. 
It is better to decide on the general 
purpose of the interview and the vari- 
ous ways you can achieve it. Then, go 
to the interview with flexible plans that 
can be modified if the interview de- 
velops along unexpected lines. 


Just the facts? 

Rule 3. Once the employee recog- 
nizes his weaknesses, he will usually 
take steps to correct them. He may, but 
telling a man his faults is not enough. 
He may feel that your appraisal is in- 
accurate and unfair, and reject it. Un- 
less he can accept the facts and incor- 
porate them into his own appraisal of 
himself, he’s not likely to do much 
about them. Even then, he may not 
improve unless he realizes that it’s to 
his advantage to put forth the effort. 


Check your checking 

Rule 4. After the appraisal, check 
up from time to time to see that he is 
following through to correct his faults. 
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Follow-up is fine—if it’s done in a 
friendly, interested way. But don't 
nag. Too much checking up can arouse 
resentment. 


Should you tell all? 


Rule 5. Employees want to know 
how they stand with the boss. Telling 
them relieves their uncertainty and in- 
security. Their uncertainty, yes. Their 
insecurity, maybe. But if they learn 
that your appraisal is less favorable 
than they had expected, will this make 
them feel more secure? 

Or suppose you have a subordinate 
whose work is better than average, but 
who has one fault you wish he could 
correct. You mention it in the inter- 
view. You are not aware that his fam- 
ily has been harping on this point for 
years, that he has tried to improve, but 
that he can never seem to satisfy them. 
As a result, he is extremely sensitive 
about it. When you bring it up again, 
his pent-up resentment may spill over. 

If, instead, you had first invited him 
to appraise himself, he might have 
told you about this fault, about what 
he has done to correct it, and about his 
feelings. In that case, you might have 
helped restore his confidence by point- 
ing out his value to the company 
despite this imperfection. 


On the track? 


Rule 6. The interviewer controls the 
interview. When the subordinate gets 
off the track, the interviewer brings 
him back to the appraisal. You do 
control the interview, and you should 
steer the discussion away from irrele- 
vant matters. But you must decide 
what is irrelevant. If the subordinate is 
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at ease and if he has been accidentally 
diverted into talking about his hobbies 
or his children, then- 
no value in this and if he seems just as 


if you can see 


willing to come back onto the track 
you may, and probably should, rein- 
troduce the subject of his perform- 
ance. 

But if he has been discussing some- 
thing painful to him, he may be seeking 
temporary talking about 
something else. A break like this may 
help him to face an unpleasant fact 
and deal with it more effectively, per- 
haps in a later interview. 


relief by 


There are also times that something 
apparently irrelevant turns out to be 
highly relevant—for example, in 
what it reveals about the employee 
and how he feels. Thus you may cut 
him off too soon. It is less important 
for you to control the interview than 
for you to understand what may be 
bothering the employee. 


Reason for anger 

Rule 7. If the employee gets angry, 
try to calm him by explaining again 
the purpose of the interview and its ad- 
vantages to him. This doesn’t always 
work. An angry person is often in no 
condition to listen to reason. Often he 
wants only to express his anger. The 
best way to restore calmness is to let 
him express himself fully and freely. 
Don’t try to stop him or correct him. 
Just try to understand how he feels 
and why he feels that way. You may 
learn something about him—and about 
the way your actions affect the men 
you work with. 


@ Robert Hoppock 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
November, 1960 








Make Mistakes Pay Off 


M™ AKES HAPPEN. Even if you take 
great pains to avoid making 
them yourself, chances are that your 
associates, your subordinates, and your 
make their share—and 
you're bound to be involved. That 
doesn’t mean that mistakes have to 
destroy your job climate. On the con- 
trary, you can often turn them into 
assets. 

In one cotton mill, for example, 
four supervisors shared a_ problem. 
Their boss, the mill superintendent, had 
installed an expensive foreign-made 
loom, but it wasn’t working out. The 
cloth it produced had too many de- 
fects. All attempts at quality control 
failed, and the machine kept eating up 
profits. The boss was in trouble with 
the mill owners, and he knew it. Being 
human, he turned sour, and began 
taking out his feelings on the super- 


bosses. will 


visors. 

The loom couldn’t go back to the 
manufacturer because of import prob- 
lems. The company was stuck with it, 
the superintendent was stuck with his 
bad judgment, and the managers were 
stuck with their bad-tempered supe- 
rior. 


Taking stock of mistakes 


After days of grumbling and low 
morale, the supervisors decided to take 
a more constructive look at the prob- 
lem. Maybe—they thought—they 
could neutralize their boss’s mistake by 
learning more about the loom. They 
got together one night after work and 


stripped it down completely. They 


examined every component and con- 
trol—and discovered several adjust- 
ments they never knew were there. 
They kept studying the equipment, 
piecing together a new understanding 
of how it worked and what its ad- 
vantages were. 

Before long, they got the loom 


operating perfectly. “Right now,” said 


one of the suvervisors, “we're trying 
to rig those adjustments into our old 
looms, and the boss is happy enough 
to hand out bonuses.” 


Finding the problem 


The superintendent, of course, made 

a mistake. He bought a loom and in- 
stalled it before he knew enough about 
it. The supervisors made a mistake, 
too. They assumed, at first, that the 
loom was no good. Both mistakes re- 
sulted from insufficient knowledge 
about the machine. This points up an 
important fact: By tracking an error 
back to its source, you may uncover a 
major trouble spot. Among them: 

Poor department layout 

Safety hazards 

Dull or low-quality tools 

Mistakes in blueprints 

Subordinates’ personal problems 

Inadequate communications 

Conflicting lines of authority 

It’s often hard to put your finger on 

the source of a mistake until some- 
thing goes radically wrong. But some- 
times a serious trouble spot will give 
rise to a series of mistakes which fall 
into a pattern. And the pattern can 
often tell you where to start looking. 
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Training on the spot 

If a mistake has been made, the best 
time to learn how to avoid repeating 
it is immediately afterwards. Sit down 
with the man who made the mistake 
and analyze it. What caused it? Does 
it suggest a lack of understanding of 
a basic skill? For example, an accident 
with electricity may indicate a need 
for instruction in handling electrical 
equipment. 

What about the implications of the 
error? What are its immediate results? 
Is anyone in another department af- 
fected? What does it cost in terms of 
product quality, delivery time, or pro- 
duction control? Does it indicate that 
your subordinates are confused about 
how their work dovetails with another 
department’s? Maybe you'll want to 
get your group together with the ac- 
counting department or the purchas- 
ing agent, so there'll be a better un- 
derstanding of procedures, a clearer 
knowledge of the over-all picture. 


Working with the team 


You and your fellow supervisors 
are a team. When one member of the 


team falters, it affects the whole group. 
One way to strengthen the team is to 
make good use of a teammate’s mis- 
take. For example, an error may point 
up an interdepartmental problem, like 
materials flow. It may show a com- 
munications gap between your section 
and another. It may indicate the need 
for a training program which could 
benefit the whole team. 

Helping a colleague correct or over- 
come a mistake he’s made is probably 
the best chance you have to develop 
better work relationships. You need 
tact, and a cooperative, constructive at- 
titude that identifies you as a man in- 
terested in solving problems—not in 
advancing yourself by tearing down 
your colleagues. 

It takes a fine sense of human rela- 
tions to work out a solution with a man 
who has made a mistake. Kidding or 
sarcasm will probably defeat your pur- 
pose and create an enemy. Tact and 
cooperation will help strengthen the 
team. 


® S. G. Williams 
TEXTILE WORLD 
December, 1960 


Start the Day Right 


PEOPLE WHO EAT a good, warm breakfast before they go to work 
are less likely to have accidents than those who gulp down a hur- 
ried cup of coffee, says Marjorie B. May, of the Greater New York 


Safety Council. 


“Start your day right with a substantial, unhurried breakfast. It’s 
even worth while to get up early,” advises Mrs. May. “A good meal 
will not only put you in a cheerful mood, but will give you the en- 
ergy to keep alert and prevent accidents that come from a lack of 


energy.” 
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Automated “Teacher” 


Revolutionizes 


Training 


ESTED BY SCHOOLS, universities, 
Z and the military, where they're 
fast getting full acceptance, a few 
companies now try out teaching ma- 
chines as a training technique with far- 
reaching possibilities. Reason: Spon- 
sors claim a 30 to 40 per cent saving 
in training time with no loss in teach- 
ing quality, which means that instruc- 
tors can handle more trainees, and 
trainees finish courses sooner. When 
instructors are taking time off from 
line jobs, they return to their work in 
maintenance, engineering, and sales 
that much faster. 

Companies pioneering in the field 
use the machines mainly for technical 
instruction and product training; oth- 
ers are programing courses in business 
management, and in basic and ad- 
vanced marketing and selling. One 
company hopes to teach credit and 
collections, recruiting and selecting 
new personnel, performance appraisal, 
and forecasting, by adapting case his- 
tories for machine use. 


How it works 

Basically, the teaching machine is a 
device which shows the student a brief 
written explanation of some _ point, 
then checks his understanding of it by 
requiring him to respond—either by 
filling in a blank or answering a multi- 








ple-choice question. The student must 
answer correctly before he can go on 
to the next point. 

Teaching pace is geared to the indi- 
vidual student’s learning ability. He 
can move ahead as fast, but only as 
fast, as he masters the material. By 
prompting and _ suggesting—all in 
printed form—the machine helps him 
come up with the right answer. 

Once learned, the correct answer is 
reinforced in the student’s mind by 
repetition in logically constructed 
steps of the course. Proponents say 
that learning efficiency increases be- 
cause the student must participate ac- 
tively instead of passively. 

More important than the machine 
itself is programing the course. Usual- 
ly, it’s done jointly by a specialist in 
the subject and a specialist in the par- 
ticular type of programing. Some com- 
panies move warily into teaching ma- 
chines by first using the programs in 
“books.” 


Programed books 

These books are unlike regular text- 
books. The trainee is tested page by 
page, even paragraph by paragraph. 
Repetition, stress, and format are iden- 
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tical to machine teaching. Machines, 
however, have the advantage of being 
able to record each trainee’s progress 


cent less than the usual lecture-discus- 
sion method and learning quality was 
better. The company is now testing for 


differences in time and quality be- 
tween machines and books. Pruden 
tial Insurance will run a similar experi- 
ment this spring in a course for new 
agents on the basics of insurance. 


how long it takes him to learn cor- 
rect answers, how many wrong re- 
sponses he makes, and where he makes 
them. Also, trainees are reported to 
show more enthusiasm and _ interest 
when they work with the machine. 

IBM has used the books to train 
technicians; training time was 25 per 


@ THE MANAGER’S LETTER 
January 20, 1961 





Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “Willful Willie,” page 28) 


THE ARBITRATOR SAID that a man who was as quick as William 
apparently was “to defy and to derogate the foreman’s authority” 
deserved to be discharged. Although the final incident would 
probably not have merited the extreme penalty if it stood alone, 
it did justify discharge “viewed in conjunction with his prior 
behavior.” Furthermore, the fact that the company may not have 
described William’s conduct with absolute accuracy wasn’t de- 
cisive. The immediate cause for discharge “is probably described 
poorly by the term ‘willful disobedience,’ ” the arbitrator wrote. 
“But I have no intention of judging the merits of the grievant’s 
action by the wisdom or lack of wisdom in the company’s choice 
of language on the discharge slip.” 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 


facts involved. 
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You Get What You Give 


ETTING COOPERATION from subor- 
G dinates—getting them to pull to- 
gether in the same direction—is one of 
a supervisors most important jobs. 
But it isn’t achieved by wishful think- 
ing. It takes skill.and patience—and 
giving to your subordinates what you 


want yourself. 


Do you appreciate praise and recog- 
nition? Why not give it? Do you like 
to get credit for your ideas? If one of 
your subordinates comes up with a 
good one—even if it’s not completely 
worked out—give him credit for it. 
You'll be on the way to enlisting strong 
cooperation. 


Do you like a clean-cut work as- 
signment? If you like to know exact- 
ly what you are expected to do, why 
not delegate work in the same clear 
manner? 


Do you like to understand the 
“why” of what you are doing? Then 
wouldn’t it boost an employee's inter- 
est and cooperation if you explained 
the purpose of his part of the opera- 
tion and where it fits into the total pic- 


ture? 


Do you like an attentive and under- 


standing listener? When you have 
something to say, do you like someone 
to stand still and really listen to your 


suggestion or complaint about the job? 


Do you like the management poli- 
cies that direct your activities to be 
consistent and well thought out? Noth- 
ing is as demoralizing as _ poorly 
planned policies that head in one di- 
rection today and shift tomorrow. 
Look at your policies toward your 
subordinates in this light. 

Do you like to know that someone 
is planning ahead for you? Most of us 
like to feel that the management we 
work for is thinking ahead, trying to 
anticipate difficulties, figuring ways to 
overcome them in advance. Within 
the scope of your position, are you 
planning ahead for your subordinates 

and building their security and con- 
fidence? 

Do you resent being criticized in 
front of others? A certain amount of 
constructive criticism is often neces- 
sary, but in most cases it should be in 
private. 

Do you like an extra financial incen- 
tive? Perhaps you can offer a subordi- 
nate the possibility of a salary raise. 

Finally, do you like to work for 
someone you respect? It brings out the 
best in most people. A man likes to 
feel that his supervisor knows his job 
and is giving his best to it every day. 

®@ Wallace Johnson 
THE IMC BULLETIN 
(National Council of 


Industrial Management Clubs) 
November-December, 1960 





THERE ARI 


rWO KINDS OF MEN who never amount to much: those 


who cannot do what they're told, and those who can do nothing else. 


Cyrus H. K. CurTIs 
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Free Yourself of Blind Spots 


D° YOU HAVE A BLIND SPOT that 
keeps you from doing your best 
job? Some people do—but many suc- 
cessful managers have learned how to 
recognize these stumbling blocks to 
progress. 

A blind spot is something that in- 
terferes with a manager’s ability to see 
clearly or fully. It may be a lack of 
open-mindedness, an overdose of ego- 
ism, or an unwillingness to face up to 
a situation. Sometimes it’s accom- 
panied by rigidity and unwillingness to 
change. In other cases, it may be an 
attempt to escape from a tough job, 
like preparing a budget or handling a 
grievance. 

They show up everywhere: in staff 
meetings, in decision making, in pol- 
icy follow-up, in a manager’s relation- 
ships with his subordinates. Basically, 
they show up in the following areas. 


People 

A classic blind spot is a manager’s 
unwillingness to use and develop the 
abilities of his subordinates. This is 
evident in the one-man show, when 
the manager gives only limited dele- 
gation, or when he second-guesses his 
subordinates. The problem has become 
so serious in some companies that they 
withhold the promotion of a manager 
until they are sure he has trained 
someone to succeed him. 

One supervisor suffered from the 
“cold-potato” kind of blind spot. In 
his desire to maintain some distance 
between himself and his staff, he 
closed his eyes and ears to their trou- 
bles and never listened to them. Mo- 


rale sank so low that his boss had to 
speak to him about it. 

Once he realized what was happen- 
ing, the manager took stock. He real- 
ized that he had been suffering from a 
common blind spot: going too far to 
avoid involvement with his subordi- 
nates. Somewhere between complete 
withdrawal and excessive fraterniza- 
tion lies an intelligent middle ground. 

Other “people” blind spots include: 
bias toward men in junior positions, 
unwillingness to give credit where it is 
due, unwarranted toughness (based on 
the notion that that’s the way to keep 
people on their toes), and inability to 
take criticism. 

Most managers with “people” blind 
spots share two basic weaknesses: dis- 
regard of individual differences among 
subordinates and failure to recognize 
the importance of motivation as the 
key to productivity and good human 
relations. 


Ideas and values 

The most damaging blind spot in 
the area of ideas and values is the one 
that impels a manager to hold to the 
status quo—no matter what. He op- 
poses everything new, whether it’s of- 
fice mechanization, revision of an in- 
ventory-control system, an experiment 
with a new production method, or 
some other venture. The manager who 
chokes the flow of ideas and changing 
values in his company is actually far 
more costly to his organization than a 
sales campaign that goes wrong or a 
personnel-testing program that turns 
out to be a lemon. 
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Another serious blind spot is the one 
that causes a manager to react over- 
emotionally to an idea. He'll wreck a 
staff meeting with an outburst against 
a new program and the people who 
initiated it. Blind spots like these are 
often rooted in a fear of the unknown 
or uncertain. One probable result: The 
employee with a flair for creativity 
and original thinking will be uncom- 
fortable in this manager’s department 
and will try to find another job where 
his ideas will meet with less resistance. 


Handling problems 


The tendency to retreat from a 
problem plagues many men. Probably 
the most familiar symptoms are trying 
to avoid taking risks, passing the buck, 
and playing it safe. 

A significant blind spot is the eva- 
sion of authority. The manager 
is reluctant to tackle a problem be- 
cause, he says, he doesn’t have the 
authority to act. For example, one 
district sales manager had a salesman 
with an excellent sales record but 
whose wisecracks brought complaints 
from several customers. The sales 
manager did nothing—insisting that 
he didn’t have the authority to call the 
salesman on the carpet. 


It took a hurried trip by a head- 
quarters man to show the sales man- 
ager that, according to the company’s 
administrative manual, he did have 
the authority to handle the problem. 
There was no lack of authority—only 
unwillingness to use it. 

Other blind spots in handling prob- 
lems include: failure to set up alterna- 
tives in making a decision; acting only 
on precedent; inability to see the real 
issues, and concocting dummy ones in- 
stead; carelessness in getting the facts; 
reluctance to clamp down when it’s 
necessary. 


Facing up to realities 

Facing up to realities is another 
problem area. 

The most damaging blind spot in 
this area is unwillingness to delegate, 
and its basic cause is a fear of relin- 
quishing power and authority. But 
realistic managers know the penalty 
for not delegating: an overburdened 
manager trapped in details, a corps of 
subordinates whose abilities are un- 
tapped, poor communication, and high 
quit rates. 

@ Nathaniel Stewart 
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THE FIFTH ESTATE is composed of those having the simplicity to 
wonder, the ability to question, the power to generalize, the capacity 
to apply. It is, in short, the company of thinkers, expounders, and 
practitioners upon which the world is absolutely dependent for the 
preservation and advancement of that organized knowledge we call 


science. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 
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BOOK NOTES 


(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


JOB EVALUATION. International Labour Office, 917 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 1960. 146 pages. $1.25. This report 
describes modern practices in job evaluation, the problems it is 
applied to, the technical steps involved, and some of the difficulties 
in applying it. The advantages and limitations of job evaluation 
are reviewed and some statements of opinion, mostly by union 
leaders, are given. 


SOCIAL SECURITY HANDBOOK on Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1960. 261 pages. 75 cents. This handbook ex- 
plains in some detail how Social Security works; who is entitled to 
benefits; how to figure the benefit rate, establish the right to bene- 
fits, and file a claim. 


WORK SAMPLING FOR MODERN MANAGEMENT. By Bertrand 
L. Hansen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1960. 263 pages. $7.50. The use of sampling to measure and set 
standards for production. The author presents a step-by-step pro- 
cedure for making a work-sampling study, with actual-case illustra- 
tions. The book contains how-to-do it charts, graphs, illustrations 
diagrams, and tables useful for real or simulated studies. 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December issue. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by 
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H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Supervisory 
Management 


In its next four issues, 


SM presents . 


ASSIGNMENT MANAGEMENT 


Management is a profession—and it’s the pros who are most likely to 
enjoy their jobs and receive promotions. This four-part preview of 
an important new book by James M. Black will give readers the 
clues they need to analyze weaknesses, develop strength, and turn 


in a professional performance. 


April: ORGANIZATION IS THE PAYOFF 


Before you attempt to organize the work of 
others, learn to organize your own. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE YOUR TEAM 


Who does what? Proper assignment of 
responsibilities is the foundation of 


a manager's success. 


PLANNING AHEAD FOR SOUND PERFORMANCE 


Do you run your job, or do you let it run you? Planning 
for the immediate future will eliminate most 


emergencies. 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


What abilities do you need to transform 
today’s project into tomorrow’s 
accomplishment? 























